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How should we feel if warmly invited to a house 
for the week-end—*‘ and bring all the chicks with 
you, and we'll have a heart to heart 
talk in the gloaming, just the two 
of us, old pal ’’—and then, ere the 
equal warmth of our accepting had 
evaporated with our words echoing over the 
‘phone, we discovered that every Tom, Dick and 
Harry in our street had been invited too? De- 
cidedly Mr. Ramsay MacDonald's itch for foreign 
travel demands serious attention. We suggest, if 
St. Vitus has so close a hold on him, that the 
Prime Minister should go off on the next Cunard 
world tour. The tour now ending has stopped 
Mr. Bernard Shaw from saying anything silly for 
nearly four months: the next might stop Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald from doing it. 


Euchred ! 


* * 
* 


Ah! the marvellous Downing Street travel 
bureau! First, Geneva and Disarmament : a fizzle, 
a if not a complete wash-out. Then, 

The “Go | Rome and the Pact for Revision : 
=" dead for a ducat, dead! Now, 
Washington and—what? The 

object of the British Government has been to get 
a war-debts settlement before the World Economic 
Conference, summoned by our Prime Minister and 
to be presided over by him, should meet: other- 
wise, no hope for the conference being a success. 
The object of the American administration is to 
merge the question of war-debts in the Economic 
Conference: otherwise, no compensation for the 
abandonment of the war-debt claim. | Common- 


sense dictated inaction on our part until Washing- 
ton offered a moratorium, or, if it did not, then 
plain refusal to pay in June. The two things that 
America most dreads are general default by the 


European war-debtors, and a_ crystallisation, 
through common default, of the European debtors 
into a single front. 

* * 

* 

Together these two events would constitute a 
terrible blow to America’s pride and her moral 
credit throughout the world. It 
was therefore inevitable that, if 
faced with the certainty of British 
default, President Roosevelt would, 
in one form or another, have found means to de- 
clare a moratorium. All we had to do was to sit 


tight. But no! Mr. Ramsay MacDonald must 
be on the move. He must be conferring and 
speechifying. He cannot refuse the spot-light, 


even if shared by delegates (not even Prime 
Ministers) from a dozen other countries. Any 
invitation to dash off anywhere, and off he goes. 
What matter that he loses the lead for England at 
the World Economic Conference and lets a dress 
rehearsal be staged at Washington? What 
matter if he is euchred—and we with him—so long 
as he has a fine party, and official incense, and a 
smoke screen to hide his failures one, two, three ? 
Yet he should reflect. Too much travelling in a 


Prime Minister is not popular. The moving 
finger writes. 

** 

* 


The Moscow trial of six British engineers on 
trumped-up, ludicrous charges has begun. _Pre- 
sumably it will be pushed through 
to the logical end of their con- 
demnation on evidence that is 
patently false. All save those wil- 
fully blind must be convinced by the second White 
Paper, published last Monday, of the character of 
the methods used by the Soviets in bringing the 
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charges and of the degree of justice to be expected. 
Justice, as we know the word, does not exist in 
Soviet Russia: it is merely a department of the 
administration concerned in putting Communist 
policy into practice. Two of the Englishmen 
were reduced by the mental pressure exerted on 
them to a state in which they were plainly irrespon- 
sible for their words, and a Russian woman col- 
league to the point at which she was ready to accuse 
her friends and employers of anything or 
everything. 
** 

This wretched woman is of course faced with the 
arrest, torture, and death of her relatives unless she 
does all she is told. The taking of 
Welltried hostages is a Soviet practice dating 
Means from the earliest days of the Bol- 
shevik revolution, and cases are 
known of Russians who have escaped across the 
frontier and then returned to certain death in order 
to save their wives or parents from being seized, 

on their account, by the Ogpu. 


Is it possible that the threat of trade reprisals 
may mitigate the sentence which a packed court 
will pronounce? We fear it is 
Our more likely to spur so-called judges 
to severity as continuing the grand 
gesture—‘‘ The U.S.S.R. is not 
Mexico ’’—already begun. Should these gloomy 
forebodings be justified, as we ardently pray they 
may not be, all we can do is to avenge our men. 
It will then be elementary that every form of privi- 
lege so freely and dangerously granted in the past, 
under the inspiration of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and his former friends, should be instantly can- 
celled and diplomatic relations broken off. What 
further steps might be taken to bring home to this 
miscreant State the fact that the commonest rights 
of British citizens cannot lightly be trampled on, 
it is best not now to indicate. What must, in any 
case, be the basis of our action is the principle that 
all concession or compromise will be taken for weak- 
ness to be exploited by our enemy. The case of 
these Englishmen in Moscow is the gravest chal- 
lenge to British prestige that has been seen in our 

time. 


Name 


Two well-dressed ladies after some hesitation 
pushed their way into the bar of a small public- 
house off.the Strand. Under their 

_— arms they carried a bundle of news- 
papers. One of them engaged the 

publican in conversation and 
begged him to accept an international newspaper. 
The poor man was utterly at sea, and not without 
protest accepted the ‘‘ international ’’ newspaper, 
a Christian Science journal, which seemed to hail 
from America. It was explained to him that there 
was nothing to pay, but if any of his customers 


were interested in the paper, he might take their 
names and persuade them to subscribe. The ladies 
departed, and he nearly expired when he 
was told that the paper in question was strongly 
Prohibitionist. 


‘* It will do to wrap bottles in,’’ he said. Then 
he looked at the date on the front page: ‘‘ Any- 
how, no one is going to read a paper six weeks 
old.’’ Evidently the ‘‘ international ’? newspaper 
was working off its ‘* returns.” 

* * 
* 

Nothing seems to teach the Government wisdom 

or caution in its Indian policy. But another 
shock has come—and gone—in the 
en revolt of 82 Conservatives against 

Rebellion a packed Committee. The hostile 

vote has in itself a horrid signifi- 
cance. Worse, however, is the fact that the rebel- 
lion is growing in strength and that, even in a 
House of Commons which can be dragooned by 
the machine, every new clash brings less support 
for the Baldwin-Irwin policy with the Hoare gloss 
on it. What will be the end? The loss of the 
next election if the party managers do not realise 
that the revolt in the House represents something 
like a landslide of Tory opinion in the country— 
and if no candid friend can persuade Mr. Baldwin 
that his leadership is discredited. There are fewer 
and fewer Conservatives who refrain in private 
from a brutal candour about Baldwin and 


MacDonald. 


Mr. Baldwin has never given proof of being 
pachydermatous. On the contrary, the best of his 
oratory and of his_ personality 

Leader = shows a_ sensitive temperament. 

B nok iin? Indeed, sense and sensibility sum 
him up much more truly than pride 

and prejudice. Thus, if he were to realise how 
and why and to what extent he grows more and 
more unpopular with the rank and file of his party, 
it is hardly to be imagined that he would cling like 
a limpet—or a barnacle. He needs a ruthless 
friend. So does Sir Samuel Hoare, who began 
so well, who sees and approves the right course, 
while he follows after Irwinism. Meanwhile all 
the stuff talked about being committed beyond the 
Simon report and being unable to retrace any of 
the steps, which we swore we would retrace, is 
more obviously nonsense every time it is uttered. 


* * 


A great many men and anglers, still hale and 
hearty, can remember very well the experiment 
with Danubian salmon to which 

Danube [Lord Desborough referred at a 
TI meeting of the Thames Conserv- 
ancy Board. They were introduced 

as fry after repeated attempts to reintroduce the 
British salmon to the Thames had failed—as any 
experiment on so comparatively limited a scale 
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was bound to fail. And hopes, not only high but 
serious and well backed by expert opinion, were 
then raised. The huchen or heucho is a land- 
locked, non-migratory fish, the environment was 
suitable for his growth, and the experiment in 
acclimatisation was made in adequate numbers and 
under the best auspices. But, after some early 
appearances, there seemed to be no more salmon 
in the Thames of any sort. 


* * 
* 


Now, twenty-five years later, up bobs the huchen 
again, and he is, quite credibly, reported from 
varying districts. His reputed 
Riparian growth to a poundage varying be- 
Rights tween twenty and forty may be 
partly or largely mythological. But 
the fact of his survival is astonishing, hopeful, and 
full of interest. Has he survived and bred or are 
these fish the ancient, sterile representatives of a 
dead and dying race? That is the vital point. If 
the cupidity of anglers can be checked by the Con- 
servancy and their wiles defeated by the active 
cunning of the fish, we shall soon know whether 
fishing rights will help the Conservancy to a 
fabulous wealth. In any case, there is really 
nothing in the whole story to lure newspapers into 
all their elaborate jocosity. 


* * 
* 


We are glad that the London Jews have not 


been dissuaded from expressing their opinion in a 
perfectly lawful and decent way 
about the treatment of their co- 
religionists by Hitler’s iron’ heel. 
The persuasions or advice of the 
police to have them refrain were extremely ill- 
judged, and such things should not be done with- 
out being referred to headquarters—a precaution 
seemingly not taken. Anti-Semitism in Germany 
may have laid down its bludgeon for the time, but 
it continues to exploit every other form of boycott 
and persecution. Thus over fifteen hundred Berlin 
advocates have summarily been disbarred as 
being Jews. Other retribution will come, but if 
Nazi principles are carried out in sport as well as 
art, the law, and commerce, Germany will instan- 
taneously lose the chance she has so desired of 
getting near the Davis Cup. Herr Prenn, who 
apart from Herr von Kramm is the only German 
lawn tennis player of the front rank, is of Jewish 
descent. It appears that he has been excluded 
from the German team. 


Judah’s 
Lion 


The visit of Herr von Papen and Captain 
Goering, the éminence grise of Hitler, to Rome— 
All accompanied by manifestations that 

must make Mr. Ramsay Mac- 

Rage eee Donald think those accorded him 
somewhat cheap—is an outward 

and visible sign of the tendency to which attention 


has often been drawn in these columns of Signor 
Mussolini’s policy to identify itself with the aspira- 
tions of Central European revanche. It is simple 
to say, as the Duce is reported, that Italy will 
support plans for peaceful revision only. It will 
be a different thing, should the drive for a change 
in the territorial clauses in the Treaties of Peace 
develop, for him to refrain from associating his 
country with the movement he has done so much 
to foster. 


Maybe Signor Mussolini thought the mere 
threat of common action with Germany sufficient 
to impose silence on opponents of his Four Power 
plan. He had the example of Germany’s success- 
ful blackmail at the Disarmament Conference be- 
fore his eyes. But Revision is another story. The 
Italian scheme could not survive, and Italy now 
has to make good her bluff—at all events as far as 
the public is concerned. Whether all will work 
out so smoothly under the surface may be more 
open to doubt, and it is obvious that not a little 
awkwardness exists between the Hitler régime and 
the Vatican, to which Signor Mussolini is not 
likely to close his eyes. 


** 
* 


The joy with which the United States are 
wallowing in watery beer should be a good omen 


for British beer and the Budget. It 
True is hard to see what excuse there can 
Temperance possibly be for the gigantic tax 
levied on our national drink, since 
it has proved a failure as a revenue producer. The 
collapse of prohibition in America has demon- 
strated the ruin wrought by the fanaticism of mis- 
named temperance. Cannot the powers that be 
show that they have learnt the lesson by provid- 
ing rich and poor alike with better and cheaper 
beer? They might also follow Mr. Gladstone’s 
example and reduce the duty on light wines in the 
cause of health ; the revenue derived from this duty 
would almost certainly show an increase. So they 
would serve the cause of true temperance and add 
to the cheerfulness of this country. 


It is always refreshing to hear a poet talk of a 
poet, and there was much more than common- 
sense in Mr. Alfred Noyes’ tribute 

The to Shakespeare at the Elizabethan 
wet . Literary Society’s annual supper. 
It takes courage in these days to 

insist that genius does not mean lawlessness and 
remind the rebels of our time that in his technique 
nobody ever stood for law and order more firmly 
and more constantly than Shakespeare. His 
theory of a closer link than was commonly thought 
between the sonnets and the long narrative poems 
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is attractive in its simplicity. Speaking ‘‘ from a 
poet’s workshop rather than a_ scholar’s,’’ he 
pointed out that the poet at work on a long poem 
often had scraps of verse, which did not quite fit 
into his scheme. Accordingly he put them on one 
side and went on with his long poem. Later when 
he came upon some of those scraps, he said, ‘* I 
will finish that up as a separate sonnet.’’ So Mr. 
Noyes, arguing from his own experience, believed 
that the sonnets began as scraps of verse in the 
poet’s brain during the composition of a longer 
poem. 


* * 
* 


The growth of Economic Nationalism is gradu- 
ally forcing the various States to look within their 
own borders for sources of primary 
supplies. We have already referred 
in these columns to the substitution 
of alcohol for petrol. The Soviet 
Government has lately been investigating the 
possibility of obtaining rubber from various plants 
which can be grown within the Union, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of importing. Already in 
Southern sandy regions they are producing on an 
extensive scale various species of ‘* Chondrilla.”’ 
The green parts of this plant are cut down and 
about 2 per cent. of rubber is obtained from them. 
More recently it has been found that certain cater- 
pillars may be used to extract the rubber more 
economically. These feed on the roots of the 
plant and construct round their body a little tube 
of latex and sand. As many as thirty of these 
tubes are found on the roots of a single plant, and 
these tubes contain about 15 per cent. of rubber. 
The larva of a beetle, which also feeds on the roots, 
causes swellings which contain about 4 per 


Red 
Rubber 


cent. of rubber. Healthy plants are infested 
artificially and their productivity is thus 
increased. 

** 

* 


The deductions of statisticians are always a 
source of awe, interest and amazement to lesser 


mortals. Consider, for instance, 
Whooping the whooping cough statistics, re- 
Mysteries cently published. It seems that 1 


per cent. of the total mortality is due 
to this cause, 90 per cent. of these deaths being 
concentrated within the first five years of life. 
More girls than boys die of the disease. Appar- 
ently the death rate among illegitimate is lower 
than among legitimate infants. And fewer town 
children than country children die of whooping 
cough! However, it is consoling to be told that 
the death rate from this cause is now only one- 
third of what it was 60 years ago, which is a 
remarkable decline, perhaps connected with in- 
creasing urbanisation. It is a pleasing fancy that 
someone may wish to found a science of mathema- 
tical ethics, taking the whooping cough death rate 


as a factor indicating the moral standard of the 
community! What mathematicians would call an 
inverse ratio,’? we hope! 
** 
* 
An interesting feature of the policy of the present 


German Government is its encouragement of small 
enterprises and its hostility to large 


Back to undertakings. At first sight this 
Little seems a retrograde step. Everyone 
Things 


has heard of the advantages and 
economies due to rationalisation and large scale 
manufacture and distribution. On the other hand, 
it must not be forgotten that very large organisa- 
tions have exceptional power to influence political, 
social and economic developments, and this in- 
fluence will sometimes be abused to promote 
selfish rather than national interests. Furthermore, 
nations like ours can only continue to maintain a 
standard of life higher than that of others by manu- 
facturing goods which they can not produce at all. 
Now, the existence of a number of small concerns, 
sources of energy and enterprise, means ability to 
change frequently the nature, form and design of 
the products. Large firms obviously are more 
inert and tend to standardise their products ; their 
aim being cheapness rather than quality and in- 
dividuality. Furthermore, they have the power of 
stimulating the market artificially by various hire 
purchase and advertising schemes. They thus 
compress the purchasing power of a life time into 
a few years and induce an unhealthy state 
of the market. The spectacular collapse of the 
internal American market is partly due to this 


cause. 
* * 


* 

A letter from Kenya, expressing the delight 
aroused in a wine-lover’s soul by Mr. C. W. 
Berry’s ‘‘ Miscellany of Wine”’ 
proves how world-wide the 
appreciation of that which maketh 
glad the heart of man. ‘‘ Since the 
war,’’ writes this correspondent, ‘* We have altered 


Buried 


Treasure 


so much that many of our old_ pleasures 
have to be curtailed. Without going back 
too far, I think great recollections of cold 


winter evenings in January 1919, helping a 
village curé in Belgium to unearth his “ cellar ”’ 
which had been interred in August 1914. 
He knew where to dig and every night I shared a 
bottle and sometimes two with his before dinner. 
Naturally then I took him to feed at my mess— 
and hewas sohungry. That curé loved his wines and 
would talk of them by the hour. We dug up (and 
there were two feet of snow on the ground and d—d 
hard below) 1893 Romanée, two different strains, 
Richebourg and Clos du Roi; also an 1895 Claret 
from the St. Emilion district. They were all 
excellent and after becoming chambrés showed no 
signs of having passed four years in mother earth, 
(next to the village cemetery), 
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| 
| SPARKLE OF THE SEA | 


By Alfred Noyes 


| Sparkle of the sea—sparkle of the sea— 
How long ago, between the pines, you used to talk to me; 


the fold; 


And you quivered on and on, till your dazzle shook and shone | 
Round the ships of the Crusaders on their way to Ascalon; ] 


| 
| 
1 As in Sicily of old, when the shepherds’ tales were told, 
|} And the brown-limbed lovers watched you from the hill-side and | 
1 
| 


Or but four score years ago; when, in frill and furbelow, | 
Our mothers’ mothers looked at you, with April eyes aglow; 


| With their long side-tresses curled, and their parasols unfurled, 
! And Aurora Leigh to lead them through the morning of the world. 


But to-day it only seems like the wildest of all dreams 
That the eyes of all those ages have grown heedless of your gleams ; 


Eyes of fifty thousand years; eyes of laughter and of tears; 
Eyes of children; eyes of lovers, with their vanished hopes and fears, 


And | know the gods are dying, but it’s not of them | think; 


Not the conquerors and kings; not the spirits that have wings; 
But the kindly and forgotten folk of whom no poet sings. 


©, | know that wings must range, and that all but One must change ; 
But you tremble through the sunset till the earth and sky grow strange ; 


_ | For so many eyes are darkened, and so many memories gone, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
And | watch you from the brink, while the sun begins to sink ; 
| 
| 
While you sparkle, on and on. | 


| 
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The Air and the Future 


By Oliver Stewart 


REAT Britain has been so busy congratu- 
lating herself upon the supreme quality of 
her military aircraft lately, that she has paid 

little attention to the work that is being done to 
maintain that supremacy in the future, and she 
seems to be entirely ignorant of the very real and 
very serious risk that she will lose her pre-eminence 
during the next two or three years. 


It is not generally known, for instance, that our 
much lauded single-seater fighters—which are 
referred to almost daily as the ‘‘ fastest in the 
world ’’—are slower than many passenger carry- 
ing commercial aeroplanes of American design. 
The top speed of the fighters at their working 
height is in the region of 220 miles an hour; that 
of the latest American commercial aircraft is fif- 
teen or twenty miles an hour faster. 

At least one German commercial aeroplane is 
also capable of a higher speed than any standard 
fighting aeroplane in the British Royal Air Force 
to-day. When it is remembered that the commercial 
machine must have a large cabin and comfortable 
accommodation for passengers, that it must be 
easy to maintain and economical to run, it will be 
appreciated that, if there is equal design develop- 
ment in both classes, the single-seater fighter 
should be much the faster. Indeed, it is useless 
unless it is much faster, for a big margin of speed 
‘is the instrument wherewith it must find and attack 
enemy machines. 

Compared with foreign military aeroplanes, 
British machines no longer show the superiority in 
performance they showed a short time ago. 
French single-seater fighters are being produced 
which are faster, have higher “ ceilings,’’ and 
better rates of climb. American military machines 
of all classes are being made with a marked super- 
iority in performance to anything standardised in 
the Royal Air Force. 

The reason for this position is plain. Successive 
British efforts in the Schneider Trophy races 
acted in the past as a stimulus to research and to 
the practical application of the results of research. 
At that time, in the aeronautical community, the 
talk was of performance and how to obtain it. 
Now there seems to be little interest in performance. 

Britain won the Schneider Trophy outright and 
she holds the world’s records for height and (when 
the F.A.I. confirms it) for distance. The aero- 
nautical community is resting on its oars, having 
forgotten that the race is not yet over and that 
those countries who were left behind in the 
Schneider Trophy contests have not stopped 
work; but, on the contrary, are exerting every 
effort to get in front. 

At this particular moment the Royal Air Force 
is the best equipped air force in the world. But, 
unless the Air Ministry and the British manufac- 
turers adopt a different attitude from their present 
one, the Royal Air Force will not hold that posi- 
tion much longer. 


It is only now that we begin to see the enormous 
value of the Schneider Trophy race. Certainly at 
the time it was flown there were few who saw it; 
for it will be recalled that the Air Ministry was 
against British participation and the Government 
refused to move until Lady Houston, a private 
citizen, came forward with the money necessary 
to cover the entire charges. British supremacy in 
the air is attributable to that very event which the 
Air Ministry and the Government did not meni it 
worth while to support. 


There is now no Schneider Trophy race. 
Attempts have been made to start other kinds of 
air races and some of these attempts deserve suc- 
cess. But if any new race is to act the part of a 
great national stimulus, to spur our designers 
and builders to supreme efforts, it must be a much 
bigger thing than any event yet suggested. 


Record breaking, though it has its uses, does 
not possess the glamour of a big race and therefore 
fails as a psychological stimulus. My own view 
is that British air supremacy will fade during the 
next two years unless there comes into existence 
some really notable competition in which our con- 
structors feel compelled to take part. The French 
Coupe Deutsche, which will be flown at Etampes 
on the 28th May, may develop into a first-class 
international event; but this year it has attracted 
no attention from British firms. 


The projected class races in England, at Ports- 
mouth probably, are an interesting experiment but 
cannot be regarded as of prime international im- 
portance. Some new event must come into being 
if our manufacturers are to be persuaded to take 
part, and even then—since the Air Ministry is their 
best customer—it would seem that the Air Ministry 
would have to order participation. 


British military aviation is enjoying the fruits of 
successive efforts in the Schneider Trophy races. 
Unless, in the near future, some equally powerful 
stimulus is given to design and manufacturing 
development, the supremacy of Royal Air Force 
material will be sacrificed. 


How to provide that stimulus is a difficult prob» 
lem. Sporting flying comes under the jurisdiction 
of the Royal Aero Club and it should be the work 
of that club to see what can be done. My own 
view is that a Metropolis Air Race might fulfil the 
particular needs. It would be a race round the 
capitals of Europe, and there would be no restric- 
tions upon the power or design of the aircraft. 


Such an event mught become a worthy successor 
to the Schneider Trophy. At first the Air Minis- 
try would certainly refuse to have anything to do 
with such an event; but it would be forced to have 
something to do with it by public opinion if the 
event achieved international importance. Then 
the stimulus would re-appear and we might con- 
fidently look forward to another extended period 
of superiority in aircraft and aero-engines, 
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Ogpu By ‘ Cantab.” 


cheskoye Upravlenie is its full name: 

there is no article in Russian. The mean- 
ing of the words is ‘‘ Special State Political 
Management (or Direction)’ and the Ogpu, 
known to us and to Russians by the word com- 
pounded of its initial letters, is the executive hand 
of the Soviet government. (The French put the 
last three letters together and call it le Guépéou). 


During the first part of its existence the Ogpu 
had a different name for it began and operated for 
a good while as the Cheka, a name made out of the 
initials of the two first words of its proper title— 
Chrezvychainaya Kommissia dla Borby s’ Kont- 
revolutsii i Spekulatsii, or the Extraordinary Com- 
mission for Struggle with Counter-revolution and 
Speculation. At first sight there may seem to be 
but slender connection between the two aims of the 
Commission as thus set forth: what has specula- 
tion to do with counter-revolution ? In reality the 
connection is close, indeed essential. The Bolshevik 
revolution was not merely a political revolution but 
one designed to destroy freedom of every sort in 
the Russian nation and to keep the gang of 
revolutionaries forcibly in power for ever. To this 
end it was necessary to get all means, not only of 
production, but also of exchange, into the masters’ 
hands. ‘‘ Speculation ’’ meant buying or selling 
anything freely—a form of freedom most dangerous 
tv Lenin & Co’s régime, and the Cheka pursued 
such “‘ speculators ’’’ with remorseless ferocity. 
And so it remains. 


O SOBENNOYE Gosudarstvennoye Politi- 


Excuses 


Thus it comes about that thirty-five or so (who 
can know for certain?) Russians, arrested by the 
Ogpu about the same time as the Vickers engineers, 
have been shot out of hand in the Ogpu head- 
quarters in the Lubyanka, one of Moscow’s central 
and most modern streets, for the crime of ‘‘ Agri- 
cultural Sabotage.’’ This was officially a charge 
of having maliciously sown weeds among the corn, 
but, if not a mere pretext (which would of course 
be perfectly normal), it obviously means no more 
than that these poor wretches proved incapable of 
getting the results expected from them on 
Collective ’’ farms. 

What was the precise reason for the Ogpu’s 
swooping down on the English engineers may never 
be known. Three reasons suggest themselves: (1) 
the plant installed by them was not, when turned 
over to Russian engineers, giving satisfaction; or 
(2) the Soviets wanted a pretext not to pay the 
Vickers company; or (3) it was desired to stage 
a trial of foreigners for any and every imaginable 
crime in order to impress benighted Russians with 
the belief that they are threatened from without, 
and the Englishmen came handiest. 

The Ogpu, formerly Cheka, is often described 
as the secret police. It is this, but far more besides 
and more even than my description of it as the 
executive hand of the Soviet Government. In 
many circumstances it is that government itself, and 


it is always the basis on which the Soviet power 
rests. So true is this that the Ogpu would be a 
menace to the Central Political Committee of the 
Communist Party that is the supreme Soviet 
authority, were it not for the highly ingenious use 
ot management by committee, which has been 
brought to its highest pitch by the Bolshevik 
dictatorship. There is not, and never has been, a 
single dictator in Soviet Russia: government is a 
dictatorship by committee, so that, with all the 
executive committees interlocking, it is extremely 
difficult for one man to get sole, autocratic power 
into his hands. The position of Lenin and of 
Stalin after him has depended on their skill in 
managing the committees. 


Like other Bolshevik institutions, the Ogpu is 
run by a “‘ Kollegia ’’ or board, and although the 
head of the board is the chief man, he is certainly 
not uncontrolled. It is to be noted that this chief 
has never been a Russian by blood: Uritsky, the 
first, was a Jew, and so were Boky, his successor, 
and Antonov, Boky’s principal assistant. These 
were at Petrograd, where the Cheka occupied the 
premises of the former Prefecture at No. 2 
Gorohovaya street. At Moscow, when the Cheka 
moved to its palatial offices there in the Lubyanka, 
Peters, a Lett and possibly the same man as Peter 


. the Painter of Sydney street fame, took control. 


There have since been Ulrich, a German Jew, 
Derjinsky, a Pole, and yet another of Polish ex- 
traction. The work of the Ogpu being the repres- 
sion of the Russian nation, its direction could not 
be safely entrusted to true Russians. 


The Threat of Torture 


When I was caught by the Cheka, my sole 
crime was trying to get out of Russia. A good 
ten or a dozen of those who were to be my guides 
or companions were caught and shot, some doubt- 
less after torture. I escaped, by luck and some 
impudence, from the Gorohovaya before the 
torture promised me could be applied. ‘‘ Don’t 
remember, don’t you ? ’’ said one of the agents who 
arrested me. ‘‘ After I’ve had you at the Goro- 
hovaya I’ll make you remember what you had to eat 
last year, day by day! And when, after that, 
you’ve sat in the Troubetskoy bastion [in the 
fortress of Peter and Paul] for four or five months, 
your best friend won’t know you! ”’ 


Such are the claws into which our insensate 
policy of pretending it possible to have normal 
relations with a robber state has delivered six 
English engineers, guilty, we may be sure, of 
nothing more than trying to do their work as well 
as possible in circumstances of peculiar difficulty. 
In those days the tortures favoured by the Cheka 
were simple. Loathsome or oversalt food, 
appalling filth, intolerable discomfort, flogging, 
interrogatories conducted at the revolver’s muzzle, 
and finally Chinese methods applied by imported 
specialists, were in vogue in Petrograd and 
Moscow, and hardly credible cruelties of refined 
bestiality were later proved to have been practised 
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at Harkov, Kiev, and other places by Cheka pro- 
consuls, sometimes women. Now the Ogpu seems 
to have learned that equally good results in the 
way of false confessions can be obtained with less 
odium by more modern “‘ third degree ’’ methods, 
which have been applied so mercilessly to the 
arrested men. Moreover, its position has 
been greatly strengthened by the formation of 
the ‘‘ special’’ Ogpu troops, several thousand 
strong, which exist to crush revolt and protect the 
dictators. These troops, spiritual descendants of 


the notorious Lettish rifles of the revolution, are 
virtually the Soviet Praetorian guard. 

But the fact that these six British citizens have 
not been racked, clubbed, or tormented with fire, 
cannot relieve our consciences. They have been 
sent to a country where law and justice are but 
departments of state policy and of that policy the 
Ogpu is the expression, the will, and the 
executioner. Our only means of defending or 
avenging them would seem to be the threat not to 
renew trade relations with the Soviets—a weapon 
of somewhat problematic force. 


The Defence of India by Land and Air 


By Lt.-General Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.O. 


HE astounding happenings last summer at 

Peshawur, when seditionists in India had 

hired five-hundred Afridi gunmen to shoot 
up the British Cantonment, and all the subsequent 
mischief, have brought the problem of Frontier 
defence to the fore again, and a Committee ap- 
pointed by the Governor of India is now consider- 
ing the matter. 

The whole problem of ‘‘ Major Defence ”’ and 
the ‘‘ Minor Defence ’’ against the tribes was 
carefully restudied with the experience of the 
World War, with the result that the immediate ex- 
pense of defence was of necessity increased, while 
the blending of the Air Force with the frontier 
garrisons was specially studied. What is now 
being discussed is really whether the Air Force is 
not redundant so far as every day work goes, or 
whether it cannot be used to reduce rather than to 
increase the expenditure on the whole frontier, 
which is one of many hundreds of miles. 


Major and Minor 


Since 1919 the forces on the frontier, always 
good, have probably been the best equipped and 
most prepared force in the world. The Air Squad- 
rons vie with the troops in efficiency and, in the 
matter of the evacuation of Europeans and Indians 
from Kabul during the uprising of the Bacha 
Saqao, gained the admiration of the whole world. 
Despite these outstanding facts, the authorities on 
the frontier, backed by these powerful forces, did 
noi succeed in defending themselves in 1930, or 
in maintaining any great prestige. 

There is no subject which has been more dis- 
cussed since the British became heirs-at-law to the 
Sikhs than this problem of the Defence of India 
both ‘*‘ Major” and ‘‘ Minor.’’ The latter, how- 
ever, has, as has always been recognised, an as- 
tounding number of faces. Primarily it is an 
economic problem. ‘‘ Young men must live,”’ as 
Falstaff said at Gadshill, ‘‘ and gorbellied knaves 
with fat purses are fair game.’’ That has ever 
been the highlander’s opinion, from the Khaiber to 
the Caucasus, for the hills breed so many and feed 
so few. From time immemorial have these Indian 
highlanders in the mountains of Roh poured into 

‘India to seek their fortune, and as ‘‘ Rohillas ”’ 
have dominated and colonised India. 


When the Sikh drove the Afghan across the 
Indus, he sat on the safety valve for a while with 
fierce reprisals, and Avitabile’s tasselled garden 
gibbet at Peshawur. When the British took his 
place in 1849, the same problem was there, and was 
faced in more human guise. More and more were 
the young men enlisted into the army, and into 
local frontier guards and militias. More and more 
did the humanizing effect of the British pension 
roll penetrate into the villages of Roh, and human- 
izing policy was doing its best for these cribbed 
highlanders for whom there was no Canada. 

To the disturbance of the World War, was added 
this invitation of Amanullah, with the Indian 
seditionist co-responding, and the tribes throwing 
prudence to the winds, carrying with them their 
militias deprived by .the war of many of their best 
officers, poured down to share the wealth of Ind. 

Fortunately for India, Sir Charles Monro, with a 
tired and sulky demobilizing army, was able to 
withstand them. But the status quo was torn up. 
Gone were all Lord Curzon’s and Roos Keppel’s 
structures. The minor problem, which even dur- 
ing the World War had remained unaltered, 
suddenly became twice as difficult. The major 
problem also changed. For years all British war 
plans were based on the helping of our ally 
Afghanistan against Russia. Now were back the 
days of Zaman Shah with Afghanistan as an 
enemy. 


Anxious Problems 


The light-hearted treachery of the clansmen in 
1919 brought its own reward. The Khaiber Rifles, 
wherein service brought so much grist to Afridi 
mills, have not been re-raised. The uncertain 
behaviour of the trans-border Pathans in the 
Regular Army during the World War, has 
largely closed the ranks to them. The pension roll 
is fast dying out, and with it the humanizing effect 
that it exerted. 

The minor problem is therefore a very serious 
one. Thousands of tribesmen extremely well 
armed, with insufficient means of existence, own- 
ing no law, who answer to the throbbing of the 
Moslem drum in Kabul, and any influence that the 
King of Afghanistan may care to bring to bear, 
now out of sheer impertinence and naughtiness 
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are prepared to dance to a tune played by Indian 
seditionists also. The tribes are within a few 
hours’ march of important points within the bor- 
der. There is no wide waste of rolling desert or 
two or three days’ journeying such as intervene 
between Palestine or Aden and a possible enemy. 
Here we have in India tens of thousands within 
half a night’s journey or less of vital points. It is 
that which makes the merely military side of the 
Minor Problem so insistent and so entirely beyond 
the power of the Air Force to give more than 
auxiliary help, as its officers on the spot now 
realise. 

When the Air Squadron first came to the 
Frontier it was hoped that some royal road had 
been found. It was obvious that the power of 
overlooking tribal valleys was a valuable and dis- 
concerting one, but bombing and machine gunning 
from the air, save when some tribal gathering 
could be surprised, soon proved ineffective. The 
crash of bombs on marksman-held hill tops does 
little harm among the boulders, as does the spatter 
of machine gun bullets. The noise of the plane 
gives plenty of notice, while the wily Pathan has 
found it good fun to dot his blanket and puggaree 
on the ground for the plane to bomb while he 
chuckles and snipes from the ridge hard by. 
Further, it has been said, not without some proba- 
bility, that the outrages against British women on 
the frontier which occurred during the last ten 
years, are attributable to the tearing up of the old 
convention of seventy years’ standing, inherent 
when you drop bombs, that neither side would 
molest each others’ women. The point is well 
illustrated by the Euphrates story of the Sheikh 
who had been bombed by mistake. When apolo- 
gies were made, and he was asked if any damage 
had been done, he said ‘‘ N . . . 0, oh no, only a 
cow killed and a wife I hated.” 


Intense Readiness 


The success at present attained in the easy 
frontier conditions of Aden, where distant tribes 
within our area need protection from raiding hos- 
tiles, is not pertinent. It was an obvious place 
where Air Action must be most helpful and 
effective. In the case of real war, a defence garri- 
son would have to be sent back there to supplement 
the air force. 

When, however, we turn to the major problem 
of India Defence, we readily see that the Air 
Force becomes a very important factor. It is not 
too much to say that the Khaiber and the passes 
in Afghanistan might be made another Waddi 
Farah* for Afghan or other columns and lines of 
communication. Were the 200,000 tribesmen of 
the lesser problem non-existent, and was it merely 
a question of giving time for mobilisation of the 
Army to take place, there would be a good deal 
that might be done in the way of saving the ex- 
pense of a highly mobilized army on the frontier. 
As it is, with our recent experience so caretully 
brought up-to-date in 1921, it is hard to see how 
anything but intense readiness on the border can 
be accepted. The forces there are kept at their 


*The valley of destruction in Palestine, where the Air 
Force destroyed the retreating Turkish columns. 


present strength, so that they can hold the ground 
while the army behind mobilizes at reasonable 
leisure. 


I was in a Garden 
By Anne Armstrong 


N inferiority complex has suddenly become a 
superiority complex. At least. 

But I must start at the beginning. For all 

I know you may be able to indulge your whims 

and when grey skies and cold winds sweep over 

this England of ours (and I assure you they some- 

times do)—you may be able to pack your grip, 

settle your hat firmly on your head and leave. By 
the Golden Arrow. 

But with me, things aren’t quite like that. I’m 
always in the Wrong Place. At least I was— 
until Saturday, April 8th, 1933. And the wrong 
place in my case is England. 

Sitting in a garden wrapped in rugs I have tried 
to see the magic of a wind-whipped daffodil; I 
have tried to imagine—oh so hard—that hyacinths 
were floating in a lovely lake instead of (very 
obviously) forlornly standing in a puddly lawn. I 
have read of the blue gentians made more blue hy 
a Swiss sun; I have gnashed by teeth in fury at 
the thought of pink geranium made more pink on 
a hot French wall by a hot French sun. 

But all that is changed and 1, as though by the 
twist of a wrist I had won a sweepstake slip, by 


‘the fate that guards even the least of us, am 


suddenly envied by millions of peoples scattered 
over the fact of the earth. 

Yesterday (and I hope to-day, for to be envied 
by millions is distinctly gratifying) shares in Cape 
Town weather sank well below par; they had dull 
weather. New York was no better—they had a 
cold and drizzly day and their womenfolk went 
swathed in fur coats; Buenos Aires had a cloud- 
burst ; men and women were shivering in Montreal 
and there was snow lying in their streets; Sydney 
was sweltering in uncomfortable heat and so was 
Madrid. 

And I—sitting in a magic garden, was watching 
and am watching daffodils sweetly flirting with a 
soft-voiced English breeze, am seeing scarlet 
anemones turn their faces to an English sun—and 
I, richer suddenly than all the expensive lords and 
ladies all over the world, am in the Right Place at 
last. And not only that, for I have fallen in love 
again. With the English sun, and the English 
breeze that has blown off an English channel, the 
English smells of grass newly mown and all the 
thousands and one things that happen in the 
garden where I am sitting. 


And so an inferiority complex has suddenly be- 
come a superiority complex—at least . . . I am not 
quite sure, because as you know and I hagw when 
perfect things happen in a perfect land (and they 
have been happening to me yesterday and to-day 
because the daffodils and the anemones and the 
breeze aren’t all—there are wallflowers, and prim- 
roses and bluebells and little green shoots and 
birds) they are almost more than you—or I—can 
bear. 

At least—But I don’t think I’d change. 
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The Hour of Dreams 
By Guy C. Pollock , 


BOVE me such a sun as should only 
shine in June; under my chair, before my 
feet the lawn; and on the lawn the shadows 

of the slowly thickening branches of the beech. 
Up the garden path daffodils wave in the breeze 
and the hyacinths scent the air and the fruit trees 
are in bud, and at the end of this little world stand 
the sentinel limes, guardians of its outposts. And 
in one of the yews that was cut in half a thrush 
sits on four blue eggs while her mate keeps watch 
and ward and sings for her delight. 


And surely God sees that it is good. 


But this is at this hour an enchanted lawn. 
Before my very eyes—or are my eyes enchained 
by spells of magic ?—the river runs where the 
lawn once rested, and the daffodils are cowslips on 
its bank and the wild mint gives its scent for 
hyacinth and the sentinels of the outposts are the 
everlasting hills and a curlew cries and whistles 
where my thrush made music for the mate he loved. 


So there I am in Wales, splashing and creeping 
and edging my way up this Afontwrchan of my 
dreams. I don’t think | ever knew a better day, 
_ with the warmth of summer and the grace of spring 
to give me a full river and a colour of peat in the 
water. I shall do well before I walk home along 
the lane when the night begins to close along the 
purpled hills. 


The March Brown's Meal 


. Anyhow, I’m not doing so badly. That last 
trout was worth all a morning. He came where 
the run first swirls and gurgles deeply from the 
edge of Curate’s Pool, under the trees that edge 
the opposite bank. If I didn’t expect him I hoped 
for him. Yes, but I hoped for a six-ounce fish 
and this was three quarters of a pound, a very 
lovely trout for the first day of the season on the 
Afontwrchan. He came very quietly under water, 
so that he might have come and gone without a 
word if I had not seen a lump on the surface which 
didn’t seem quite like the swellings and shrink- 
ings of the run. But he meant to make a meal of 
the March Brown—so the March Brown made a 
meal of him. 


It seems a shame to knock on the head anything 
so lovely as this trout, with his yellow merging 
into brown and black and silver and his spots of 
red. A gleaming, glistening, graceful shape of 
colour with muscles—I knew all about his muscles 
after we had fought our running fight down and 
out of the run, down and beyond the shallow, past 
the two great boulders in mid-stream, down to the 
pool below. He might, you say, have been a 
salmon, by such account. Ah, but you may not 
know—God help and give you grace !—how brown 
trout fight which run and jump in Afontwrchan. 


I shall do well before I am far-called by dinner 
and a drink—perhaps as well as the basket of 
twenty fish, weighing five and a half pounds, 


which I had when the years were few; perhaps 
better; perhaps better than Tempest ever did or 
Bindweed or William or George the soldier, those 
four my companions of the Afontwrchan whom the 
Last Angler has played and landed. 


Because 


There should be a big one—why not the pounder 
that has never come to me yet ?—from below the 
waterfall, and two half-pounders—why not three? 
—from the long run below the Cemetery Pool, 
where the willows overhang and there are bushes 
at your back and it doesn’t matter much whether 
you have them or whether you don’t, so long as 
the switch cast works well and the fly falls, as it 
was sent to fall, just beneath the willows’ over- 
hang. Then there are the quarter-pounders and 
the reputed quarter-pounders, gay, gallant, lively | 
fellows who make the fun of the day, and the 
dozen or more of troutlets which go back again | 
because I am doing so well, because the rod is a , 
living thing in my hands and I cannot bungle a 
cast and the mere suspicions on which I strike 
turn out to be inspired guesses. 


Because, too, the sun is warm on my back, and 
the breeze gentle on my cheek ; because the curlew 
and the plover call in the air and a cock grouse 
crows from the hills, from whence cometh my 
salvation; because the ousel flits from stone to 
stone as if to prevent my goinys, and the stream 
brawls and tumbles fiercely round my legs; be- 
cause the scent of moorland, beside which no man- 
made scent has power to heal, is on the air; 
because this is the day of days, the end of hopes, 
the hour of dreams. 

The hour of dreams—I stretch my hand to the 
brown and magic water of the Afontwrchan. I 
stretch my hand. . . And on the lawn the shadows 
of the slowly thickening branches of the beech. 


At Giant’s Causeway 
By Shane Leslie 


Here Giants willed their way across the rock, 
Made slowly here their sea-flung labyrinth, 

Like organ reeds innumerable, with plinth 

And pillar matching Ossian’s hero-stock. 

Here sea beats tidal strokes like Time’s slow clock, 
And all for gales to gash and gore away 

Leaving these fragments of the Giants’ Wa 

As studded thick with limpets as with pock. 


But I have seen the steps where with a rod 
For sceptre Christ in purple passed the hall 
Of Pilate’s house, bloodspattering the wall 
Till marbles darkened where He trod. 

There kneelers creep and weeping women fall 
In prayer. That was the Causeway of a God! 
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Music and Musicians By Herbert Hughes 


HREE orchestral works, performed at. the 

tail-end of the Spring season, have shown 

how the musical winds do blow. At the 
Philharmonic concert Signor Pizzetti conducted the 
first performance in England of his Rondo 
Veneziano at the Sunday concert, with the same 
orchestra, Sir Thomas Beecham conducted Fred- 
eric Austin’s Palsgaard Suite and Lord Berner’s 
Fugue in C Minor. Masterpieces of Schubert in 
the first instance, and of Mozart and Brahms in 
the second, served as a sort of plumb-line to keep 
our contemporary composers and contemporary 
audiences in their respective places. There 
happened to be nothing in either instance to put 
the classics out of countenance, and they had the 
time of their immortal lives. 

Mercifully for Signor Pizzetti the seventh Sym- 
phony of Schubert came after he had conducted 
his Rondo. In this business of programme 
arrangement, ordinarily regarded as a thing of 
xsthetic importance only, definitely concerns the 
nerves (stomachs included) as well as the intelli- 
gence of any ordinarily constituted audience. The 
‘** Phil ’’ audience—as critical as any that may be 
gathered together in England to-day and as likely 
as any other to be unreceptive at any ‘given 
moment—had therefore relatively fresh ears with 
which to listen to the new Italian work. They 


applauded it, as they applaud all new works, with — 


the proper reserve, and the composer returned 
several times to the platform to make his acknow- 
ledgments. Actually, of course, what that 
particular audience thought of that particular work 
will never be known, even if it is decided to give 
another performance of the Rondo Veneziano 
next year, or a year or two afterwards, in the same 
place. Whatever happens, it is most likely that 
Pizzetti will remain—somewhere—and the audi- 
ences do all the changing. 


Our Discreet Audiences 


With Frederick Austin’s Palsgaard and Lord 
Berners’s Fugue you have the same simple and 
over-familiar spectacle of an ordinarily intelligent 
audience moved to discreet approbation—a dis- 
cretion, as I think, largely due to the fact that in 
none of the three instances was there any publicity 
of the usual vulgar kind. There happened to be 
no occasion for it: the Englishmen are creative 
artists with (in bulk) little enough to their credit, 
and the Italian is not a best seller in the gramo- 
phonic sense. In the wider artistic sense one was, 
therefore, more able to assess—or attempt to 
assess—the value of these works, finely and ex- 
quisitely played before two typical audiences of 
to-day. 

Between Mr. Austin—whom most people asso- 
ciate solely with The Beggar’s Opera—and Signor 
Pizzetti there is a strong link in their love of folk 
music and of country places—at least in the 
abstract (a necessary qualification at all times). 
In other words they are attracted to natural 
phenomena rather than to the trumped up perver- 
sions of it which are the small coinage of the lively 


young decadents who dabble in the arts to-day. 
All the arts have been suffering pestilential tor- 
tures, especially since 1914; music chiefly since 
the Armistice ; and my own feeling is that music 
will probably be the first to recover its proper 
sensibility, and remain sensible and expressive. 
Musicians, if they are creative artists worth their 
salt, will indicate what is sensible and what is 
meant by being expressive. 

Mr. Austin, in his Suite, gives his impressions 
of various visits to Denmark and _ particularly 
(according to the programme notes) to ‘‘ the old 
domain of Palsgaard which extends over a con- 
siderable part of the countryside adjacent to the 
tiny harbour of Juelsmiinde on the Jutland 
coast . . .’’ These programme notes gave a 
catalogue of grass-grown moats and wild-fowl and 
farm buildings and storks’ nests and goodness 
knows what before stating in plain English that 
the Suite consisted of four movements respectively 
entitled (1) A Feast-Day Procession (2) The Pool 
with the Swans (3) Sailing up the Fjord and (4) 
The Book of Sagas. These were helpful up to a 
point, the point being that at which the composer 
himself left us to make up our own minds. In 
the case of Signor Pizzetti the composer again left 
us to our own resources—a thoroughly healthy 
sign—and we listened to his Rondo free of any- 
thing but the simplest of labels. Mr. Austin’s 
work was first heard at a Philharmonic concert 
under Beecham in 1916 ; Signor Pizzetti’s was com- 
posed only three or four years ago. Though neither 
is by any sort of calculation an epoch-marking 
work each certainly does represent what may still 
be done through the medium of the good old 
diatonic and chromatic scales and their perfectly 
legitimate progeny. Mr. Austin gave us some 
pretty landscape music and some good tunes; 
Signor Pizzetti some new timbres in his Dance 
tunes which were worth vears of the mechanical 
demonstrations of the Central European gangs. 


The Odd-man-out 


Lord Berners is the odd-man-out. So far out, 
indeed, that he must now wonder—if he cares at 
al!—where he is. A few years ago his Fugue in C 
Minor was the subject of a certain amount of small 
talk when Eugéne Goossens produced it during a 
Diaghileff season at His Majesty’s. It was witty, 
brilliant, parodistic and all the rest. It was over- 
praised and over-talked, and when Beecham played 
it on Sunday afternoon its glitter had disappeared. 
We were so very mocking in 1926, so sure of our- 
selves and our anti-emotional struttings. If there 
is one man in London unlikely to admire that 
Fugue in C Minor to-day I suggest he is Lord 
Berners. 


GROTRIAN HALL, APRIL 29th, at 3. 
HUGH CAMPBELL 


ONLY SONG RECITAL THIS SEASON, 
Assisted by HAROLD CRAXTON. 
and HERBERT HUGHES 
GROTRIAN-STEINWEG PIANO. 9s.. 6s., & 2s. 6d. 


L. G, SHARPE, 25, Haymarket, S.W.1. Whitehall 1364. 
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This Is Free Trade 


By Lady Houston, D.B.E. 


HE Spiritual Home of Politicians must be— 
Hades! For the Bible tells us that Satan 
is the Father of all Liars, and Free Trade 

is about the biggest lie that was ever invented. 

Free Trade! To whom is it Free Trade? It is 
Free Trade only to foreigners, who dump down 
their slave-produced goods into Great Britain at 
prices with which no Britisher can compete. But 
trade bound hand and foot—trade fettered at every 
point—is the only trade Britishers get. And there 
is nothing ‘‘ Free ’’ about it. 

Have we not tried it long enough—this Free 
Trade? Has it not done us enough harm? 

Look at the state of our farms, our cattle, our 
land—and at the miserable conditions under which 
every trade and industry now exists! Look at 
our bank balances—if we have any.  AIl this 
misery is due to Free Trade. 

This poisonous weed, Free Trade, chokes all the 


vitality out of us; its policy is to destroy; and 


those men who still believe in it and preach it— 
or preach it and do not believe in it—are enemies, 
and as enemies they should be treated. 

The Old Strong Conservative Policy was to 
enrich Great Britain and its people, not other 
Nations. Agriculture then was smiling and gay; 
farmers were prosperous and had farms they were 
proud of; there was no unemployment; everyone 
was busy and contented. This is the policy to 
which we must return. And why should we not 
return to it? Simply because false lying words 
called Socialism, Liberalism, and Free Trade have 
hypnotised and doped us. Judge by results—for 
that is the only way to judge—and results prove 
that the wealth of Great Britain has been squan- 
dered on foreign countries, while the men who 
have done this have left their own Nation Naked 
and Unprotected. 

‘* Internationalism ”’ is the word they adore—a 
word I warn you to beware of, so dangerous to 
Britishers that if only I knew any bad language 
should say Internationalism !”’ 

For Internationalism is an excuse for every- 
thing that is underhand and tricky that works 
against the nation, for all the Peace Conferences 
(that end in War), for millions of money taken 
from us and sent abroad, fof’paying America when 
no other nation pays us/ for dragging down our 
Defences, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force— 
and for every ill these Unjust Stewards can devise 
for our downfall. Leaders indeed! Leaders lead- 
ing us down the path that leads to destruction. 
For it is Free Trade—shameless taxation and 
Socialism that have shipwrecked this nation, once 
the wealthiest and most prosperous nation in the 
world. 

When our men were fighting and dying 
for us in the War, Ramsay MacDonald said 
Follow Russia.’’ Russia !—who dragged their 
Czar and Czarina, their little Prince, and their 
three beautiful young princesses into a filthy dun- 
geon, knee deep with human blood and entrails, 
and foully murdered them. Following Russia 


would have been doing as Russia did. 

There are some things we must never forget. 

Common sense exhorts the country to get rid 
of these wreckers. And as they are so fond of 
Russia, send them there—en route for their 
Spiritual Home—and in their place put men who 
love their country, men who put her interests first, 
men who do not care a hoot for Russia or inter- 
nationalism, whose one aim is to see Great Britain 
happy and glorious, wealthy and _ prosperous, 
as she was and could be again if we had the pluck 
to act as wisdom dictates. For the whole world 
is aghast at us for being such fools. 

This plain, unvarnished, unadulterated, terrible 
truth, urged and dictated by patriotism, is written 


with the hope of helping people to see things as 
they really are. 


A Journalistic Contrast 
A glorious burst of spring sunshine welcomed the 
Daily Herald’s great Free £2,000 Favourite Flowers 


Contest yesterday. Everywhere it received 
‘bouquets ’?!—Daily Herald. 


May I thank you for drawing attention to the won- 
derful sunset of Sunday ?—Letter in Daily Mail. 


If you study these two extracts carefully you can 
scarcely fail 

To notice the subtle difference between the methods 
of the Daily Herald and the Daily Mail. 

The Herald blatantly couples the recent glorious 
weather conditions 

With one of its big money competitions, 

——— making out that the sun was doing its 

st 

To advertise its Favourite Flowers Contest, 

And even leaving its readers in some doubt as to 
whether 

Their favourite paper was or was not actually able 
to influence the weather. 

The Daily Mail, on the other hand, it will be noted, 

According to the letter which I have quoted, 

Merely pointed out to its readers 

(I am not sure whether in a news paragraph or one 
of its leaders) 

On the Monday 

That there had been a particularly fine sunset on 
the previous Sunday 

And, being naturally unable to give their readers 
sufficient warning, 

Many of them knew nothing about it till the follow- 
ing morning. 

Now the point I don’t want you to miss 

Is this— 

That the Daily Mail did not use that sunset to 
advertise 

Elther its ‘‘ Double-double ’’ or its daily £100 
Crossword Prize, 

Or, what is even more remarkable in the circs., 

To boost its amazing offer of Charles Dickens’s 
Complete Works, 

Thus leaving its reputation for journalistic re- 
straint and modesty unimperilled, 

Which is more than can be claimed for the Daily 
Herald. W. Hopcsoy Burner 
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Lord, Have Mercy on Words 


By W. H. 


HILE all the world is taking a holiday, why 
not have mercy on some of the hard- 
worked words of our language? I suppose 

politicians will go on exploring every avenue, as 
they have done so long, and hoping to find a for- 
mula, the prize of statesmanship. But one person 
who sat in the statesman’s seat sought for some- 
thing else: he sought an acid test, and forthwith 
every journal and every book had its acid tests, 
until we could not get the taste off our tongue. I 
ventured modestly to suggest an alkali test for 
variety, but it did not catch on. 


Not only shoddy or pretentious phrases like that 
have a vogue, but a fine one also is apt to get 
worn out. ‘* Yeoman service ’’ is a noble phrase, 
and it recalls the noble breed of men who made 
England from Crecy to Cobden: we all remember 
how yeoman service flooded the newspapers until 
lately. This phrase fortunately is enjoying a 
holiday, and before long it may recover some of 
its life and freshness. Not so “ tip-tilted,’’ the 
only pretty thing ever said of the human nose, 
and really charming it was: “‘ tip-tilted, like the 
petal of a flower.’ At once every soft and cling- 
ing heroine of every novel had a tip-tilted nose, 
and they continue to do so. Even Socratic features 
took a grace from it. 


Worse still is the fate of ‘‘ far-flung.’’ There 
was some meaning in it where it was first used, 
although it has a slight touch of affectation even 
there ; it suits such a maneouvre as Kitchener’s at 
Omdurman, where (as the chronicler says) he threw 
his battalions about as if they were companies. 
How the pressmen swooped upon it! The next 
thing we hear of is a far-flung empire. Fancy India, 
Australia, Canada, Natal, thrown about like tennis- 
balls! If we could fling the Irish Free State a 
little farther off, it might not be a bad thing; but 
for the Empire as a whole, we prefer a stable posi- 
tion. Everything big is far-flung now : a far-flung 
street, the far-flung Himalayas, the far-flung manu- 
facture of silk stockings. There is also a far-flung 
conqueror and a far-flung breakwater, which sug- 
gests that the sea was too much for it, and a 
bishop’s far-flung diocese, which recalls nolo 
episcopari. But what are we to think of a doctor’s 
far-flung patients? He must have had a very bad 
temper. Lately new developments have appeared : 
the wide-flung hills and plains of Orissa; Queen 
Victoria’s wide-flung affection with which she re- 
paid Indian loyalty; even a low-flung house. 


Then there was the immortal Jackdaw of 
Rheims: ‘‘ regardless of grammar, they all cried— 
That’s him? ’’ And now no one uses this quite 
correct idiom without adding ‘‘ regardless of gram- 
mar,’’ or ‘‘ with more vigour than grammar,’’ or 
something to show that the author knew so much 
better. I note one honourable exception, Mr. E.R. 
Punshon, who boldly writes, ‘‘ If it wasn’t her, 
who was it?”’ 


D. Rouse 


I now come to the unrivalled favourite out of 
all the words in the New English Dictionary. 
‘* Immaculate ”’ is a fine-sounding word, and in 
its metaphorical sense satisfying to mind and ear. 
Dickens opens the ball in Little Dorrit: ‘‘ The 
Circumlocution office was always voted immacu- 
late.’’ Excellent, this: with just that touch of 
mockery which suits the long procession of 
syllables. Even in these latter days, we are glad 
to see Sir Austen Chamberlain described, without 
mockery, as an immaculate statesman. But, in an 
evil hour, some novel-writer put his hero into im- 
maculate evening dress; immediately all the heroes 
of all the novels put on immaculate evening dress. 


But we must not be captious. Immaculate is 
quite the word for evening dress, so long as it is 
not the fashion to go out to dinner with spots of 
gravy all over your shirt front. So is the immacu- 
late stiff collar, so are the immaculate white spats, 
white flannel coat, white trousers. But what are we 
tu say of the immaculate grey figure of the expert in 
calligraphy ? or the long immaculately-trousered 
legs ? or the man immaculately drest in a frock coat 
and high hat ? or the officer in immaculate uniform ? 
Or a brisk neat young man with an immaculate 
head of wavy brown hair? He followed her, we are 
told, hands in immaculate pockets. Another had 
immaculate spats and glossy patent leather shoes, 
which were a fitting accompaniment to an equally 
immaculate lounge suit of grey tweed, and I felt 
sure that an immaculate hat and gloves and cane 
reposed on the old carved chest in the hall outside. 
We learn later that he had immaculately creased 
trousers, and there was an immaculate brass handle 
to the door. The valet was also immaculate, and 
there was an immaculate doctor, who happened to 
be a peculiarly callous murderer. We are now 
offered immaculate lace curtains, and an immacu- 
late lawn, so it is spreading all over the house. 
Meanwhile the dress has advanced one pace and 
become invulnerable evening dress. 

The immaculate evening dress is always met at 
the door by a trim maid. I think Thomas Hardy 
invented the trim maid, but she has spread like 
charlock. She is never immaculate, be it noted, 
and he is never trim; but we meet with a trim 
nurse in*the hospital, and trim old ladies in the 
house, and even immaculate lace curtains looped 
trimly back—the joining-point of the two previous 
epithets—and trim lawns and a trim shadow cross- 
blind. 

he new favourite, meticulous, always makes me 
shudder. It suggests fleas ; and I never could think 
why, until the echo of tickling comes to my ear. It 
also recalls ridiculous, and rightly so, for it is 
always used wrongly and I hope it will soon die. I 
forbear to mention the numerous catches which 
are used by characters who are trying to be funny; 
they are too painful, and I hope they will soon die. 
Now food has come to be immaculately cooked, 
something new seems to be approaching ; and the 
most likely winner is invulnerable. 
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The Playhouse. The Rats of Norway. By Keith 
Winter. 


OU can, as has been said, call your hat Cad- 
wallader and if you like to call your play 
‘* The Rats of Norway ”’ it really doesn’t matter. 

One’s impression is what is chiefly wrong with 
this play is a false and pretentious atmosphere of 
gloom, destiny, and tragedy. It is all like the 
clanking of chains in an old-fashioned, ghost story 
or the clutching hands and sudden shrieks of a 
new-fangled film ‘* thriller.’”’ There are two pairs 
of lovers, one innocent and young, the other rather 
less young and not at all innocent. Naturally 
enough they made their own unhappiness and 
their own mistakes. But it was the author, not 
Fate, who pushed them to bitter ends. 

Jane Claydon (Gladys Cooper) loves Hugh 
Sebastian (Raymond Massey), a drunken, shell- 
shocked master at the preparatory school kept by 
Robin, her husband (Cecil Parker), in Northum- 
berland. Stevan Beringer, a new master 
(Laurence Olivier) loves Tilly Shane (Helen 
Spencer) cousin to Jane and governess in the 
school. Hence the tears, thunder, lightning and 
sepulchral music. For Stevan falls out of love 
with the constant Tilly, who has not enough sense 
to remain the self he loved. And Hugh, having 
failed to persuade Jane to run away with him, 
having worked himself into an unbearable frenzy 
of modern sexfulness (although he slept with Jane 
every Friday night), having had a heart attack on 
the stage, having made the whole thing impossible 
for Jane (and himself), dashes off suddenly on a 
motor bicycle, comes back drunk at midnight, goes 
to Jane’s room and dies on her bed just too soon 
to know that she had made up her mind to see if 
they could find happiness by running away 
together. 

But these people do not seem more plausible 
than their actions are credible in the place and cir- 
cumstances of the play. 

On the other hand, the scenes of comedy in the 
masters’ Common Room and before the dinner 
party are quite admirable, and the incidentals of 
the play real, human, and interesting. 

If acting could make pretence real Miss Gladys 
Cooper, again taking on a cold, statuesque, and 
unsympathetic part, and Mr. Raymond Massey 
would certainly have done it, while every actor 
(and Miss Helen Spencer) had never a look or in- 
tonation that was not admirably contrived. 

But, more’s the pity, here is a play with a fine 
and encouraging first act which doesn’t quite come 
off—or which may come off too soon. Mr. Winter’s 
heights are not really Wuthering. 


Entertainments 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 4517) 
Every Evening at 8.30 
Matinees Wednesdays & Saturdays at 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON presents— 


“ONCE IN A LIFETIME” 


by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman 


_ EDITH EVANS 


N= NOVELS 


Travail of Gold. By E. F. Benson. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
Joan Winter. By S. L. Bensusan. Heritage. 


Ts. 6d. 
Reviewed by ANNE ARMSTRONG 


HIS review would be far more worth while if 

I could discover (perhaps as much for my 

own peace of mind as for your more certain know- 

ledge) whether Mr. E. F. Benson wrote ‘‘ Travail 

of Gold ’’ because he wished to point a moral or 

adorn a tale, whether he wrote it with his tongue 

in his cheek or whether—and this I sincerely hope 

is not the case—he really believes that success can 
turn green pastures into an arid desert. 


But this I am quite certain about, that it is a 
sad story ; delightfully and masterfully told. Sad 
because the bad man wins and the only decent 
character—Nancy Cornish—is like to die of a 
broken heart. Sad because a young man—Chris 
Merivale—wrote a play about romance, and then 
because it was a good play and managers would 
not look at it, wrote another play. This time it 
was a hard, satirical, cynical sort of play, and he 
made money by this second play and forgot Nancy 
and allied himself with a hard, satirical, cynical 
woman ; forgot everything except money and rich, 
worthless people whom he exploited and then 
laughed at in his clever plays. 


A sad book because it is all so very true. There 
are very few Nancy Cornishes; but there are so 
many Chris Merivales. 


Delightfully and masterfully told because Mr. 
Benson is a wonderful ring master. A flick of his 
whip and his puppets toss their heads and go 
through their paces; a soft word from him and 
Nancy enters; a snarl and Chris is there—and all 
o; them made of flesh and blood. 


In Mr. Bengusan’s book—and, by the way, I 
strongly suspect him of a romantic heart—there 
are no nasty people, but he has certainly made his 
Joan as hard as he knew how. 


Perhaps Joan was right in leaving Robert 
Machray; perhaps, being the great artist she was, 
it was the only thing she could do. But I had 
more than a sneaking sympathy with Robert, and 
he seemed to me so lovable, so real a person that 
if I had been Joan, I think I could not have passed 
on. 


But, there—it is Mr. Bensusan’s story and not 
mine, and a great knowledge and a great love of 
music has gone into the writing of it. Not a 
priggish knowledge or an awe-inspiring array of 
musical terms (which would certainly have 
frightened this reader away), but just enough to 
show that a very great lover of music was writing 
about a delightful (for even if she was a trifle hard, 
she was delightful!) girl who was artist to her 
finger tips. And how encouraging it is to find a 
book that is not frightened of the facts of life still 
keeping its niceness, its freshness and not exag- 
gerating the facts till they become the most morbid 
kind of fiction. 
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Thursby. By Geoffrey Moss. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 


Pull Devil, Pull Baker. By Stella Benson and 
Count de ‘Toulouse Lautrec de Savine. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Limited Variety. By Margaret Dale. Constable. 
Ts. 6d. 


FINISHED “ Thursby ’’ feeling that Mr. 
Geoffrey Moss had grossly deceived me. For 
nearly four hundred pages he had, with almost too 
much care, built up the atmosphere of a country 
house and the surrounding county families. Then 
he changed his tempo with extreme effect. His 
writing became terse and passionate. The whole 
scene was set for a tragedy. Either of his two 
principal characters might have seen only death as 
the means out of their troubles. Up to the climax 
Mr. Moss gallops us—and then refuses. The book 
finishes where, dramatically, it is just beginning. 
This is a thousand pities, for ‘‘ Thursby ”’ is 
much the best and most important book that the 
author of ‘‘ Sweet Pepper’’ has ever written. 
There are “ fifty men and women,’’ faithfully ob- 
served, excellently drawn from life, with a common 
humanity and common failings. Above all, his 
two essential characters, Laurence Matlock, and 
Flora, the daughter of his faithless wife whom he 
adopts on her death, are real, lovable and 
admirable. 

However, for the good of the world, we cannot 
have too many books which really depict English 
life in the counties, and so I heartily recommend 
Thursby.” 

I am by no means sure that Miss Stella Benson 
does not also make my gorge rise. If she has 
started other novelists on the same track, she will 
certainly have earned my ill-will. For Miss Ben- 
son has tracked down an ancient Russian aristo- 
nihilist of nearly a hundred summers to China— 
(of all places and records his romantic and 
romantically remembered reminiscences. After 
Aloysius Horn comes the Count de Toulouse 
Lautrec de Savine. 

Still, ‘‘ Pull Devil, Pull Baker *’ is good enter- 
tainment. Personally, I found Miss Benson’s 
interpolated little incidents, like the exquisite 
Frenchman, Victor, and his mongrel, even more 
fun than any of the old Count’s stories—even better 
than his account of how he failed to become Czar 
of Bulgaria. (Incidentally, he still calls himself 
ex-Czar of that unhappy country.) 

His amorous adventures are too persistent in 
their success. His nihilistic attempts which ren- 
dered him ‘‘ for long yahrs martyr of the Tsar’s 
tyrany, exiled three times to Siberia for political 
offences as writer of books against the Tsars and 
their shemefull rool,’’ are almost too comic to be 
true, so that while one can laugh with Miss Benson 
and admire her work, her hero, at last, leaves one 
a little tired. 

How shall one judge a first novel? Shall one be 
tolerant or ruthless? Looking at the present out- 
put of publishers, one is sorely tempted... but 
if the writer is obviously a young girl the position 
becomes increasingly hard. It is a little difficult 
to understand what divine inspiration induced Miss 
Margaret Dale to write ‘‘ Limited Variety.’’ The 


whole book deals superficially with a set of young 
people who just flirt, and golf, and pass to another 
flirt. Somewhat vieux jeu to-day. 

And yet Miss Dale is not without ability. When 
she is describing the thoughts and emotions of a 
young girl in love for the first time she has both 
understanding and some ability. It is possible 
that if she will now sit down and write a book on a 
real theme her second book would really challenge 
criticism. She may have the true gift within her. 
‘* Limited Variety ’’ is just scratching the surface, 


but it is redeemed by Miss Dale’s freshness of 
writing. 


Little Man—What Now? 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


Magic Quest. By Stephen McKenna. Hutchinson. 
Ts. 6d. 


The Three Ships. By Hallam Simmons. Hutchin- 
son. 7s. 6d. 


HEN a book is driven by one hundred horse 

power persons who strive with adventure all 
day and sup with romance every night, their 
prodigious acts and passions will easily lift the 
story along. But when you have to manage a 
humdrum little couple, with only people of common 
clay as supporters and extras, it takes art to make 
the chronicle live. Hans Fallada has essayed the 
most difficult sort of novel, an account of a 
commonplace, hopelessly ordinary husband and 
wife who share the washing up; and when that 
kind of history does come off, the translators are 
kept busy. 

Before going far, the reader will burn to come 
to the rescue. They are so cheerful, this little pair, 
So nice to each other, so plucky and good-tempered 
that affection stirs for them. The secret is that 
Hans Fallada for a long while begged his own 
living and learnt to cherish his own courage and 
good humour ; adversity qualified him to write the 
short and simple annals of the poor. One rejoices 
at the author’s success, and is deeply obliged to him 
for taking the roof off Herr Pinneberg’s humble 
household. 

After the haphazard ups and downs of the 
** Little Man,’’ Stephen McKenna’s tale of how 
salvation came to a famous artist appears too adept 
and irreproachably rounded off. The novel is the 
study of a door mat, for everybody wiped his boots 
on the amiably weak Keith Meldron; and he was, 
by the way, a milch cow for his several relations 
as well as a door mat. But a woman can retrieve 
the sickliest cases; and after Keith had been put 
under escort by one of those lovely young hikers 
we meet very, very occasionally, he was inspired to 
0: ‘-general his parasites and behave like a stout 
fellow. The turning point in a vacillating career 
is well depicted, and the interest hikes steadily 
along ; but why does the author lavish italics like an 
excited Victorian letter writer ? 

** The Three Ships ”’ is a brisk story of America, 
whither goes an Englishwoman of title who remains 
perfectly at home with bootleggers and—more re- 
markable feat—with American reporters. The 


novel, perhaps, may be used to beguile the Easter 
holidays. A.B. 


By Hans Fallada. 
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The Divine Pavlova 


Anna Pavlova in Art and Life. By V. Dandré. 


Cassell & Co. 2ls. 


[The review that follows has a tragic interest in 
that the distinguished Saiurday Reviewer who 
wrote it died unexpectedly last week. A man of 
wide accomplishment, catholic in taste, knowledge, 
and interest Mr. Robin Legge, famous for years 
as one of the foremost critics and champions of 
English music, was endeared to his friends by his 
character and sought by his acquaintances for the 
varied brilliance of his mind. ]| 


[Reviewed by Rosin H. Lecce] 


M DANDRE’S reasons for writing this 
e fascinating and handsome book, which he 
enunciates in his Foreword, are two only, but they 
are ample. The first is that in the whole course of 
Pavlova’s theatrical career M. Dandré was her 
closest associate. Not only was he her husband, 
but also the manager of all her affairs, both theatri- 
cal and private, and also ‘‘ I stood nearer to her 
than anybody, and I knew and understood her 
thoughts and aspirations, her disappointments and 
chagrins better than anyone else.” 


But the other reason is even better than this— 
it was the wish of Pavlova herself that her husband 
should ‘‘ write a book about her, as nobody knew 
her so well as I did.’’ M. Dandré adds that “ I 
will be happy beyond measure if I succeed in this 
book in giving an image of Pavlova full of that 
spiritual beauty for which, as a woman and as an 
artist, she was so beloved.’’ I imagine there can 
be no*two opinions on that score. M. Dandré has 
given us an almost bewildering record of Pavlova’s 
remarkable life and career. 


Pavlova was born in St. Petersburg on 3lst 
January, 1882, ‘‘ two months before the full time,”’ 
and was named Anna in honour of the saint whose 
feast was held on the day, 3rd February, on which 
she was baptised. She was known as Niura in 
those days. 


The Beginning 


As a tiny child she was taken to see a perform- 
ance of ‘*‘ The Sleeping Beauty,” and at once this 
fired her mind with the idea that she should become 
a dancer. Unhappily for her, no children under 
ten years of age were eligible for the Imperial 
Ballet School, so that there was nothing for it but 
for her to wait till she was ten. Even so, as at ten 
the child must compete for one of the seven or 
eight vacancies against oné hundred or thereabouts 
of other children, it seemed certain that so frail a 
creature as Pavlova then was would not succeed in 
passing the essential medical examination, even if 
the jury for the dances passed her. However, 
Pavlova achieved her end, and in due course en- 
tered the School, and from that day never looked 
back. 


From that period M. Dandré follows the brilliant 
and most arduous career of his wife—she danced 


publicly on an average 220 times a year, and also 
practised and rehearsed for several hours daily. 
Indeed, her whole life was one long succession of 
duties performed, a pattern to all stage folk. 

There is one chapter in M. Dandré’s book which 
is likely to make its appeal strongly, for it con- 
cerns Pavlova in daily life. All the world has 
some knowledge of Pavlova the sublime artist. 
Few, however, realise how noble was her charac- 
ter as a woman. She was intensely human, 
intensely generous, and devoid of every suspicion 
of jealousy. In her early days at Ivy House, her 
charming home in Hampstead, where she was 
happy as a child with her pigeons and her swans 
and her flowers, there were places laid at table in 
her semi-Russian dining-room for three or four 
of the other eminent Russian dancers then resident 
in London, all or any of whom might drop in to 
a meal when it suited them. 


The English Ballet 


Pavlova frequently spoke to me in those far-off 
happy days when, after one of the meals referred 
to, we sat in her garden, of the great possibilities 
of an English Ballet. Even before the advent of 
the Russian Ballet in London, says M. Dandré, 
Pavlova was convinced of the aptitude of English 
girls for dancing. I myself, on more than one 
occasion, have wandered round Soho and the 


‘ neighbourhood of the Palace Theatre with her 


while she watched tiny tots dancing “‘ ballets ’’ in- 
vented by themselves round a given point— 
usually marked by an empty beer bottle—in the 
middle of the street. Pavlova was often entranced, 
and more than once she caused the parents of one 
or two of these children of whose ability she was 
convinced to bring their offspring to Ivy House 
that they might be ‘‘ tried out.”’ 


Moreover, when Pavlova signed her contract for 
her first tour in America, she undertook to bring 
a complete Company. It was then that her interest 
in English possibilities deepened into the practical. 
She selected a few girls—eight, to be exact—and 
worked with them. Of these eight, three showed 
especial talent, and two were taken into her Com- 
pany while the third was engaged a year later. 
This third remained with Pavlova for ten years. 
Her name was Muriel Stuart. Many folk would 
be surprised if they knew the number of English 
and Scottish pupils who, under Russian names, 
helped to make Pavlova’s Company! 


But one must stop even when one has so fas- 
cinating a topic as the divine Pavlova to write 
about. 


M. Dandré’s book is profusely illustrated: it is 
delightfully written, and provides a well-nigh per- 
fect picture in all its phases of its beautiful subject. 


Personally, I miss a record, however brief, of 
the late Theodore Stier, who, after fifteen years as 
Pavlova’s orchestral conductor, himself wrote an 
account of his travels with her the wide world over. 
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A Winelover’s Handbook 


‘* What Shall We Have to Drink?’”’ By Marcel 
Boulestin. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net. 


(REVIEWED By CHAs. W. BERRY) 


HIS is indeed a title which will appeal to 
everyone, for the reason that this selfsame 
question has been put to us all times without num- 
ber—what shall we drink? The most frequent 
reply, I venture to think, has been ** I don’t mind.” 
After reading Marcel Boulestin’s admirable and 
concise little work, we should feel not only 
ashamed to reply in this fashion, but almost com- 
pelled to assist in the selection. Boulestin teaches 
us not as a taskmaster, but as one who delights in 
his subject, and knowing the good things of life, 
rejoices to see others enjoy them. I have seen 
this master of cuisine and devotee of Bacchus 
thoroughly enjoying himself, while he watched 
other epicures intimately discussing the virtues of 
the various dishes and bottles before them. The 
knowledge he has gained has keen placed at the 
disposal of anyone who cares to obtain this delight- 
ful little volume for 3s. 6d. Do not borrow it from 
friends, as you will forget to return it. 

There are three reasons for drinking—healih, 
thirst and enjoyment. Under each of these head- 
ings it cannot be too much emphasised that the 
wine must be pure and of good quality. In the 
first instance, health, it is necessary to find out 
what particular wine suits one. Do not leave it 
entirely to the caprice of the medical man. 

‘Thirst implies a long drink. It is wasteful 
and foolish to gulp down fine and expensive wine 
for such a purpose; much better to emulate the 
example set by our Bordeaux friends and drink 
copiously of pure, good quality Vin Ordinaire 
mixed with water. 

Marcel Boulestin will teach you how to enjoy fine 
wine. You have only to put yourself into his 
hands. He would probably regard thirst as a 
secondary consideration. His advice to his friends 
would be, ‘‘ Look for health and enjoyment,’’ and 
he would be the first to agree with Pavloff the 
scientist, who asserts that the pleasurable feeling 
is primordial in the art of eating and drinking. 


A Ballet in Poetry 


Reverie of Policeman. By Humbert Wolfe. Gol- 
lancz. 7s. 6d. net. 


(REVIEWED BY ASHLEY SAMPSON) 


HOSE who are clamouring for a revival of 
the poetical play should receive Mr. Humbert 
Wolfe’s poetical ballet in three acts with some 
enthusiasm. In fact it would be difficult to 
conceive anyone failing to derive a heap of enter- 
tainment, fun, intellectual profit and aesthetic 
erjoyment from Reverie of Policeman. For, in the 
past, Mr. Wolfe has only given us tastes of his 
power—as a serious poet, or a satirist—a humorist 
or a moralist; but here we suddenly come upon 
the poet in all moods at the same time—or so nearly 
at the same time that they become merged into the 
web of a single pattern. 
The play, however, is no ordinary play. It is 
performed in a policeman’s head during his tramp 


througtt the city by night ; and is not bounded by 
the laws of Time and Space as we know them. 
The front of a house slides up—admitting the past 
into the present ; and so the ballet begins—a gent- 
leman in evening dress, a parrot, seven imaginary 
jackals, a ballet dancer and a satiric poet all enter- 
ing the drama by turns; and all revealing to us 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe in the various moods we know 
so well and prize as dearly. A bust of Darwin— 
(into which and out of which the policeman 
changes)—an imaginary fountain and a wireless 
set complete the apparatus. 


There is no attempt to render the play an even 
remotely feasible stage production; and no such 
attempt is necessary. The poetry in which it is 
couched—‘‘ immortal shorthand of the soul,’’ as 
Mr. Wolfe beautifully calls poetry—is a sheer joy 
throughout. It is rather astounding that one who 
turns out books of verse—(admittedly not all of 
the same quality)—at the same pace with which 
most of his kind could turn cut a decent short 
article, can surprise us again and again with whole 
pages of startling originality. 

However poets with trope and flower 

may gild the fact, as Schopenhauer 

tightly observes, love is a fiction 

designed by Natural Selection 

as a romantic palliative 

to the remorseless will to live, 
says the Bust of Darwin; and Mr. Wolfe’s ballet, 
even if it does not agree with that grim evolution- 
ist’s strange parody of emotional experience, 
nevertheless reveals how passion plays its havoc 
with the lives of such opposites as a ballet dancer 
and a policeman. In fact the only character who 
realises human love to be a cheat is the poet— 
whose cold satires ring like steel amid the welter 
of heat and music that keeps the drama in motion. 


At last the poet is himself enmeshed in the 
travail of love; and, when he is left with nothing 
but the shell of the beloved one whom he had 
folded in his arms, finally departs from the play 
which he has been composing ; and the characters 
vanish like shadows from the stage—or from the 
policeman’s head—, for Mr. Humbert Wolfe leaves 
one in some doubt as to how far his policeman 
is a clairvoyante making an experiment with Time, 
and how far the whole ballet is merely a reverie 
of a policeman—a fact which intensifies one’s en- 
joyment of the poem. ‘‘ All is over,’”’ he says, in 
effect ; and we are left with the policeman resuming 
‘his beat, the play now torn to pieces. 


Mr. Wolfe has done little that is as good as this 
ballet; and this remark is not intended to cast 
his former work into shadow. In most of the 
books of poetry with which he has swelled the 
literary market during the last ten years we have 
found large tracts of beautiful verse in the empty 
spaces of mediocrity ; but in Reverie of Policeman 
there are no barren spaces, or, at most, very few. 
It is a work that the true lover of poetry (if any 
still exists) will consume at a draft, because he will 
not be able to put it aside. In whatever mood it 
discloses itself, out of the heart of it emerges a spell 
which will be recognised by all whose souls are 
tuned to catch it, as the authentic voice of the real 
poet. 
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ELECTRICITY ENQUIRY 


J. E. A. Chairman refuses to go in 
the Witness Box 


An enquiry concerning a draft order promoted by the 
London and Home Counties Joint Electricity Authority, 
the object of which is to secure the transfer to the 
Authority of the rights of purchase from local electricity 
undertakings was resumed before the Electricity Com- 
missioners at the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
Savoy Place, London, on Monday. 


The enquiry had been adjourned in order to give the 
Authorities concerned an opportunity of reaching an 
Agreement. 


After the Chairman, Sir John Brooke, had reviewed the 
proceedings before the enquiry was adjourned, Sir Lynden 
Macassy, K.C. announced on behalf of the Home Counties 
Joint Electricity Authority that he did not propose to 
offer any further evidence in regard to the Authority’s 
application to purchase the distributing undertaking of 
Caterham. 

Mr. ‘Tyldesly Jones, K.C. on behalf of the County of 
London Electric Supply, Co., Ltd., protested that Sir 
Lynden had not made his case, and that the evidence 
of his principal witness, Mr. Marchant, was not complete, 
and that Mr. Marchant had only been partly cross- 
examined. 

After protests had been made by Council representing 
other interested parties, the Commissioners retired to con- 
fer in private. 

On returning, the Chairman said he would like to know 
if Sir Lynden rested his case for the purchase of 
Caterham on the evidence already given. 


Sir Lynden: ‘I have called all the evidence I propose 
to call in reference to the purchase by the Joint 
Authority.” 

Mr. Jones: “‘ Sir Lynden cannot rest his case on the 
evidence of a witness whom he withdraws from cross- 
examination. If he wishes to base his case on the 
evidence of Mr. Marchant, the witness must go back for 
cross-exainination.”’ 

After a further short adjournment Mr. Jones announced 
that his clients desired him to say that they were pre- 
pared to remain and give the Commissioners every 
assistance. 

Mr. Jones then proceeded to deal with the absence of 
the J.E.A. Accounts for the Year ending March 1982. 
He also pointed out that in March 1933 the actual trading 
results for the first nine months showed a loss of £12,150, 
but the Authority had proceeded to make an estimate of 
the surplus they would have for the last three months, 
which they put at £24,864. 


It is perfectly plain that the estimates that they made 
fo: the year ending March 1933, have, so far as the figures 
available, not materialised, and so far as the first nine 
months are concerned they actually made a loss. 


This means that the J.E.A. have in fact been making 
reductions of price without regard to their actual financial 
position. That is of course material in two ways. It is 
first of all material on the question of whether or not 
the Consumers in areas to be supplied by them by means 
of distribution system are going to get low prices, and 
secondly it is agreed that if the trading results of this 
J.E.A. are not satisfactory they are not going to be able 
to get the money that they want on reasonable terms. 
They have no charge of any rates, they are not a body 
who can call upon local authorities for contribution, they 
depend upon their trading results, and if the J.E.A. 
make losses on their distribution undertakings they, 
like any Company, may have to postpone their payment 
of interest. 

The only other way they could raise money was by 
calling upon all undertakings under their control to bear 
a proportion of their losses, a procedure which he was 
sure would be against the wishes of the Commissioners. 


The enquiry was concluded and the Commissioners 
decision will be announced in a few days,—(Advt.) 


Solvitur Ambulando 


One Fine Day I was Walking Along. By Mary 

Robert Adamson. Dent. 6s. 
(REVIEWED BY W.H.B.) 

Did I like this book? In a way, well, yes, 
But although I have managed to cull 

Some gems from its pages I must confess 
That I found it a wee bit dull. 

Miss Adamson writes of what she knows, 
But why does she intersperse 

Her perfectly good descriptive prose 
With rather indifferent verse ? 

She gives value for money I’m bound to say, 
For I’ve never before in my Life 

Seen Ely and Frankfort all in one day 
As well as the shores of Fife! 

Of Strassburg and Munich and Wiirzburg too 
My knowledge is now much wider, 

And Miss Adamson shows me how little I knew 
Of an artist like Riemenschneider. 

Will the author forgive me ?—I hate to complain— 
But I was rather vexed, I own, 

When she suddenly dragged me away from 

Strathblane 

And whisked me across to Cologne! 

But of course if you like being chivvied like this 
From OETZ to the weald of Kent, 

Then Miss Adamson’s book you oughtn’t to miss, 
Six shillings ’t’will cost you (Dent). 


A Living People 
Among Congo Pigmies. By Paul Schebesta. 
Hutchinson & Co. 18s. 
HERE have been almost enough, and to spare 
of travellers’ tales about the various races 
of pigmies. Here is an account, not indeed 
unvarnished (or, let us say, ungarnished) of the 
pigmies that live on the banks of the Ituri river, 
which is valuable to the anthropologist and 
interesting to the general reader. 

Dr. Schebesta spent eighteen months, living with 
one group and another, following their nomad life 
in the great untouched forest, studying their 
cultural, economic, and religious life as well as 
their primitive emotions and their savage customs. 
The result is always full of interest. Muagu, their 
God ; the almost complete monogamy which is the 
result rather of economic pressure than of a natural 
continence; the elephant hunting of which much 
has been heard already; the sometimes unhappy 
part for which Dr. Schebesta was cast as umpire 
in social disputes ; all these things and many others 
make up a volume which is well worth while. If 
the pigmies and their life are coloured in favour 
of the pigmies, that is no demerit. It brings them 
very much alive without imparing the scientific 
value of this careful and actual study of their 
racial characteristics. 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the 
Saturday Review from their newsagents, ask them 
te send a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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ORRESPONDENCE 


The Head 

SIR,—The Eton governing body are very slow and it is 
rumoured somewhat perplexed in making any announce- 
ment as to the succession to the Eton Headmastership. 
There is a growing sentiment amongst old Etonians that 
the old Etonian Association shonld be consulted or at 
least allowed a Veto. A few old Etonians venture to help 
ventilate matters by sending you the results of their 
private voting as follows :— 


Votes 
Mr. Roxbrough (Stowe) Tr 
Mr. Hope Jones (Eton) ... 3 
Mr. Blakiston (Iancing) 0 
Dean Inge ... ome ae 0 
O.E. 


Hitchin, Herts. 
Lunacy and the Moon 


SIR,—Scientific opinion is often inclined to dismiss 
matters which it cannot explain, as unworthy of serious 
consideration, so I venture to suggest that the age-long 
belief in some connection between lunacy and the changes 
of the moon, need not necessarily be regarded as a mere 
delusion. 

If careful observations had been made in a large number 
of mental hospitals, the question could no doubt be 
decided, but I doubt if this has been done. Meantime, 
although, of course, nothing can be proved from 
individual experience, or from single instances, the case 
of George I is noteworthy, as his symptoms were very 
carefully watched. Fanny Burney says in her diary, on 
February 21st, 1789, ‘‘ What is most encouraging to the 
hope of his being completely recovered is that he is now 
well at full of the moon; and during the whole of his 
complaint he has been worse at the full and new moon.”’ 
The Psalmist couples sunstroke with moonstroke 
(Ps. CXXT. 6), and both ancient Greece and Rome con- 
nected the influence of the moon with lunacy; in Julius 
Caesar, Brutus alludes to its effect on animals—‘‘ I had 
rather be a dog and bay the moon, than such a Roman.” 

WALTER CRICK. 

Hartfield Square, Eastbourne. 


A First Class Idea 

SIR,—I have already written to Lady Houston con- 
gratulating her on her various letters in the SATURDAY 
REVIEW. Do you think you might suggest to her the 
advisability of giving Ramsay MacDonald another nice 
little outing by paying for a trip to Russia. I should 
say 8rd class fare there, but if detained not to bail him 
out. G. W. Procter, 

St. Annes-on-Sea. M.B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H. 


If Not, Why Not? 

SIR,—Now that negotiations about the American War 
Debt are about to be renewed, may I be allowed to 
suggest that it would be useful if we were to press for an 
authoritative American answer to these questions :— 

_ 1. Was not a considerable portion of the loan expended 
in assisting the Americans to defend themselves from the 
Germans and obtain redress for their own grievances ? 

2. Have not the Americans recovered a considerable 
portion of the advance by imposing a heavy excess profits 
duty on the manufacturers who supplied the munitions 
of war purchased with the money advanced and yet con- 
tinued to charge us interest on the amount thus 
recovered ? 

8. Have not the American tariffs and the American 
shipping subsidies made it very difficult if not absolutely 
— for us to pay what they claim that we owe 

em 

4. Are there not, in the repudiated State loans, out- 
standing American obligations to Britain which approxi- 
mately equal British obligations to America? 

5. Would the American Government be willing to 
accept the bonds of these States if our Government 
acquired them and tendered them in payment, in the 
spirit in which we, in similar circumstances, should 


accept the bonds of the City of London or the London 
County Council. 
6. If not, why not ? FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
68, West Kensington Mansions, W.14. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 30. 
CONSORTS OF ENGLISH QUEENS OF HIGH RENOWN 
WHO ADDED LUSTRE TO THE BRITISH CROWN; 
ONE FROM THE NORTH, WHERE OPES THE BALTIC GATE. 
THE OTHER FROM A PETTY GERMAN STATE. 


. Dull victim of a clever rogue curtail. 

Skilled in the craft of making goods for sale. 
From fawning favourite the core extract. 
Practised by hens: I’ve caught them in the act. 
‘* Mephistophelean ’”? means much the same. 

. Handy when for low stakes we play some game. 
. Its bell-shaped blossoms in yon greenhouse view. 
. Give him an inch, he’ll take this—maybe two. 

. A short and stout-legged riding horse behead. 
. In Russia used, to pay for board and bed. 

. Where fiery Hecla rises, this we’ll seek. 

. Your friend is it? I’d like to hear him speak! 


SOLUTION OF ACROSTIC No. 29. 


DEH 


ipea 
H ammerclot 
E ntir E 
P sha WwW 
A rmad A 
Tribute-mone Y? 
pH 1 Ox 
tO f F 
F tro G 
D ung-hil 
bU 2t On 
Tenant-farmeR 
earl 


1 The cloth which covers a coach-box. 
3 See Hamlet i. 1. 
The winner of Acrostic No. 28 (the first correct solution 


opened) was J. Wilfred Staadon, to whom a book will be 
sent. 


PORT 


2 Matt.xxii. 19. 


Yes, sir, Sandeman’s 
have it. Whatever f 
vintage you want. 
Not only the actual 
vintage you require, { 
but the very 

quality of that vin- i 
tage. The name 
SANDEMAN is a | 
guarantee im one | 
word. 


SANDEMAN 


GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO. LTD., 20 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C.4 : 
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ILMS 
By Mark ForrREST 


F.P.I. Directed by Karl Hartle. 
Pavilion. 


Marble Arch 


King of the Ritz. Directed by Carmine Gallone. 
Capitol. 


Pier 13. General release. 


Der Traumende Mund. 
Czinner. Academy. 


State Fair. Directed by Henry King. Capitol. 


HERE has been a great deal of publicity of 
‘* F.P.I.’’ which comes to the Marble Arch 
Pavilion. The picture was originally made in 
Germany by the Ufa Company under the super- 
vision of Mr. Pommer, but whatever the German 
version may be like, the English one is extremely 
disappointing. F.P.I. is a floating aerodrome in 
mid-Atlantic which is to be situated between the 
Azores and the Bermudas so that an Atlantic 
passenger service could be inaugrated with four 
legs, the first three of which would be roughly a 
thousand miles each and the last one, that from the 
Bermudas to New York, a mere six hundred and 
fifty. 


A Tiny Triangle 


Here is an expensive idea with definite cinematic 
qualities and, indeed, a great deal of money has 
been spent, but the upshot is woefully dull because 
the story travels along well worn lines so easily 
recognisable that every member of the audience 
knows each stage of its development, feet before 
the film unfolds it. In addition the dialogue has 
been clumsily adapted from the German script and 
the dimensions, which the original conception in- 
volves, are systematically reduced to those of an 
extremely small triangle where the inventor, the 
airman and the woman partner of the contractors 
make a mess of their lives. Leslie Fenton, Conrad 
Veidt and Jill Esmond provide this figure with its 
three sides, and Conrad Veidt’s personality causes 
the base, but most attractive, line to gleam with 
some vitality, but even he cannot bring the slender 
business to life for more than a few minutes. 
Weighted down by this emphasis upon the unim- 
portant, the picture gradually loses its grip, and, 
though F.P.I. rides the surface of the ocean in 
spite of the villainies of a master crook whose 
identity and reasons are carefully concealed, the 
film is awash very quickly. 


Directed by Paul 


' Cast in a different mould entirely, ‘‘ King of 
the Ritz ’’ is an even drearier entertainment than 
“*F.P.I.”’ This picture, which is at the Capitol, 
is full of cheap vulgarity, and both the humour 
and the cinematography are stale. A film with a 
musical background. is a perfectly sound idea 
within certain limits, but there should be adequate 
reasons for bursting into song. The story, such 
as it is, is replete with loose ends and the gags are 
full of a pristine glory which may still shed a 
light in remote parts of the provinces, but the 
bushels have long since been moved in London. 
Stanley Lupino and Betty Stockfield have to bear 


the burden with Henry Kendall and Hugh Wake- 
field in support. 

To make up for these two indifferent entertain- 
ments, there is a general release this week of a 
picture called ‘‘ Pier 13.’’ There is nothing pre- 
tentious about this American film, but there are 
more laughs and more drama in it than there are 
in the other two put together. 


Easter Fare 


Those who intend to spend a proportion of 
the Easter week-end in cinemas will have 
plenty of good fare from which to choose; the 
menu, too, is nicely varied to suit all tastes, and 
none of the following dishes are without savour. 
First and foremost, ‘‘ Cavalcade ’’’ continues its 
well-deserved success at the Tivoli—here is a pic- 
ture which does immense credit to Hollywood and 
greatly enhances the prestige of the screen. 
Secondly, there is ‘‘ Cynara’’ at the Carlton, 
where Ronald Colman is on view for his many 
millions of admirers; and, thirdly, there is George 
Arliss in ‘‘ The King’s Vacation ’’ at the Regal 
for those whose allegiance centres upon a riper 
gentility. 

At the Coliseum, lately added to the growing 
list of cinemas, the late Edgar Wallace's 
‘* King Kong ”’ provides excitement for those who 
like plenty of mustard with their meat, while at 
the Adelphi is Eddie Cantor, and at the New 
Gallery Cicely Courtneidge for those who like 
savouries. 


Immediately after ‘‘ Cavalcade,’’ however, I 
must place ‘‘ Der Traumende Mund,”’ the fine 
German picture which has come to the Academy. 
Tragic as the story is of the woman whose mouth 
dreams and whose soul is rent between two men, 
until, unable to decide in what way she can best 
serve them both, she commits suicide, there is 
plenty of humour to save the exposition from being 
too morbid. But what is most important, is the 
performance of Elizabeth Bergner. 


A Great Actress 


London has so far had no chance to see this 
great actress, one reel of whose art is worth eight 
of that of any star groomed in Hollywood. Every 
gesture she makes has a significance, and, though 
some of her hairs may be out of place, none of her 
movements are. She endows the part with a 
natural charm and a complete understanding of its 
nuances so that every phase sparkles with a real 
vitality and not with a fizzy substitute which does 
duty too often in this country and Hollywood. The 
two men who form the other sides of the triangle 
are equally well played by Anton Edthofer and 
Rudolf Forster, while the photography and the 
direction are magnificent. 


On a different plane altogether, but nevertheless 
full of merit, is ‘‘ State Fair ’’ at the Capitol. This 
excellent and homely comedy of the middle west 
has Will Rogers, Janet Gaynor, Sally Eilers and 
Louise Dressler to characterise it. Janet Gaynor, 
the world’s most popular actress, again lisps her 


way through the picture in a manner which appeals 


to the majority, but which I find very tiresome; 


tthe rest of the cast, however, is excellent. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


The sixth Annual General Meeting was held on Tuesday 
last at Central Hall, Westminster. 

Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E., the Chairman of the Com- 
pany, who presided, said :— 
My Lorps, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


The results of the year’s trading operations shown in 
the Annual Report and Accounts now in your hands will, 
1 am sure, have given you every satisfaction. 

You will have read in the Annual Report of the general 
recovery in the volume of business in each of our eight 
Manufacturing Groups. That recovery is to be attributed 
in the main to an expansion of the volume of home busi- 
ness. It has been made possible by the more stable 
financial conditions provided by the abandonment of the 
Gold Standard and the check to indiscriminate imports 
arising from the imposition of a general tariff. The 
Board of Trade estimates that the volume of imports into 
the United Kingdom in 1932 showed a fall of approxi- 
mately 12 per cent. upon the preceding year. On the 
other hand, the volume of exports remained practically 
unchanged. This stability of British exports may be 
compared with the fall for Germany of 30 per cent. ; and 
for the nine months to September of 24 per cent. for 
France and 21 per cent. for the United States. In many 
products I.C.I. exports showed a satisfactory increase 
over 1931, thus improving upon the general British 
average. The under-valuation of Sterling on the World’s 
exchange markets has, of course, in many cases added to 
our competitive power, especially against countries 
adhering to the Gold Standard. We have also benefited 
by the increasing advantages flowing from the continuous 
improvement in our selling organisations, both at home 
and in overseas markets. . 
PROFITS. 

The net profits of the year, after providing £1,000,000 
for the Central Obsolescence and Depreciation Fund and 
£686,351 for Income Tax, amount to £4,729,072, showing 
an increase of £1,320,782, or 38 per cent. over the pre- 
ceding year. 1932 being the third year of the depression, 
we are confident that these results are better than you 
could have expected. The improvement is attributable to 
three factors. The first is the increased volume of busi- 
ness arising from the tariff and monetary changes I have 
mentioned. The second is the realisation of many 
administrative economies which have been put into effect, 
and the third is the further progress in the reduction of 
costs. These reductions arise partly from the expenditure 
oi capital upon installations of improved machinery and 
plant, and partly from better processes of manufacture 
developed as a result of our heavy annual expenditure 
upon research, to which I will refer again in a few 
minutes. We expect that this expenditure will continue 
to have a favourable effect upon our future trading 
results. 

The Company has continued its policy of fully main- 
taining all plants in a condition of the highest efficiency, 
as a normal charge against revenue. During the six 
years of the Company’s existence our total charges 
against revenue, on account of the maintenance of the 
manufacturing assets of the eight groups, has exceeded 
£12,000,000. Further concentrations of manufacture have 
taken place notably in the Alkali and Leathercloth 
Groups. Similar steps are in progress in the Metal 
Group. These concentrations are only effected after close 
studies by our technical and commercial advisers of all 
the factors involved. In no case have we had any reason 
to regret the action taken. 

New capital expenditure during the year upon manu- 
facturing plants has been restricted to those cases where, 
even in existing depressed conditions, careful estimates 
ot the market, of prices and costs, have justified our em- 
barking upon the venture. So long, however, as World 
trade shows its present contraction,so long as the artificial 
obstructions to its free flow are continued, there is little 
likelihood of our spending any substantial sum upon new 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


plant and machinery. The only exception relates to the 
hydrogenation of coal into motor spirit, upon which sub- 
ject I will say a few more words later. 

The profits of the year have been computed upon the 
same lines as in the past. I may repeat the statement in 
the Annual Report that they include no profit from the 
sale of securities or other capital assets. As is fitting 
in a time of depression, we have been perhaps more 
stringent in the scrutiny of possible liabilities, especially 
those in connection with sales in countries where 
exchange restrictions are imposed. On the whole, we 
have reason to be content with the volume of remittances 
that we have been able to secure. Where exchange 
restrictions, however, have definitely precluded 
remittances of dividends, we have not brought them into 
account, but their amount is comparatively small. 


BALANCE SHEET. 

We have again reviewed carefully the book value of 
the various manufacturing assets of the wholly-owned 
Subsidiary Companies, as a result of which we have 
decided, as stated in the Report, to apply £3,662,404 from 
the Central Obsolescence and Depreciation Fund to 
writing off excess values of certain buildings and plants. 

The world is witnessing a deflation of old values. In 
reviewing our own assets, our judgment is necessarily 
coloured by this fact. Where, therefore, we are satisfied 
that current and future selling prices and prospects are 
not sufficient to sustain a capital value of plant and 
machinery, we are making provision for the fall. 

Appropriations from the Fund are mainly credited to 
the Subsidiary Companies concerned, in order that they 
may write off the appropriate amounts in their own books 
from the assets affected. In addition, we have applied 
£725,000 from the General Reserve to writing off the other 
items stated in the Report. The distinction between the 
withdrawal from these two Accounts depends upon the 
nature of the assets to be written down as the Central 
Obsolescence and Depreciation Fund is drawn upon for 
buildings, plant and machinery only. 

To strengthen the Obsolescence and Depreciation Fund 
we have transferred £1,000,000 from the General Reserve. 
After giving effect to these transfers and appropriations, 
the balance of the Central Obsolescence and Depreciation 
Fund in the books of I.C.1. at 31st December, 1932, stands 
at £4,000,000, while the balance of the General Reserve 
is £9,500,000. You will find these transactions clearly 
summarised on page 17 of the Annual Report. 

The Balance of reserves in the books of the Subsidiary 
Companies for Obsolescence and Depreciation stood at 
the 3lst December last at £3,160,602, so that our total 
reserves for this purpose amount to £7,160,602. 

The fall in market values of our marketable and other 
investments amounted, at the 3lst December, 1932, to 
£3,940,278. There has, therefore, been a further fall in 
market values during the year 1932. We have again 
decided not to make any change in the book value of these 
investments. 

Conditions in the United States and in Germany, the 
two countries in which the major part of these invest- 
ments are made—as you will remember from the informa- 
tion I gave you last year—are still too critical to permit 
of any accurate estimate of their value. In the main, they 
represent equity interests in the companies concerned, 
so that their real value is dependent upon the restoration 
of international trade and upon future decisions as to the 
level of currency values. In the meanwhile, the General 
Reserve amply covers the position. 

Our cash resources have largely increased. At the 
31st December the amount of Cash in Hand and invested 
in Government Securities amounted to £7,076,269, or an 
increase of £2,853,369 over the preceding year, notwith- 
standing our having financed a bigger volume of trade. 
These investments in British Government Securities have 
not been made because we desire to invest our money 
i: this manner, but merely because, in present conditions, 
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more profitable outlets in the expansion of our normal 
activities are not available. We never rest in our efforts 
to find fresh opportunities of developing our manu- 
facturers, entering new markets, or making new products. 
These liquid funds will permit us to take advantage of 
every suitable opportunity. 

In this way, there is always available sufficient data 
for the preparation of reliable statements of the progress 
of the Company as a whole, and for the Board to be kept 
fully informed at its regular monthly meetings. 

The particulars in the Annual Report of the changes 
which have taken place between the three items of Shares 
and Debentures in Subsidiary Companies, Advances, and 
Debts due to them, reflect the continuance of the financial 
reorganisation of the eight Manufacturing Groups. This 
process necessarily involves a number of intricate book- 
keeping transactions and we have embodied in the Report 
a brief technical explanation of these movements. 
TARIFFS. 


I said last year that your Company might anticipate 
few disadvantages and many advantages from the historic 
fiscal change which had taken place. After a year’s 
experience of the working of the Import Duties Act, I 
am satisfied that this forecast has been amply justified. 
We know that as a direct consequence of the Act, we have 
been encouraged to start up a number of new manu- 
facturers. In other cases, we have promoted research 
work on new projects which would not otherwise have 
been started. Both directly by the replacement of im- 
ported materials competitive with our products, and 
indirectly, as a result of new business accruing to our 
customers by reason of decreased imports of their pro- 
ducts, substantial advantages have been obtained by the 
Company. 

OVERSEAS MARKETS. 

The three great Dominion Companies in which we are 
largely interested, namely, Imperial Chemical Industries 
of Australia and New Zealand, Canadian Industries 
Limited (in which we are interested with Messrs. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co.), and African Explosives & Industries 
Limited (in which our partners are the De Beers Con- 
solidated Mines Limited) continue to make satisfactory 
progress. 

Australian conditions have greatly improved as the 
result of the courageous steps which have been taken to 
adjust various economic factors to the new level set by 
the great fall in the price of primary commodities. As a 
result, business in that country is now improving and the 
links between Australian and British industry have 
grown in number. In Canada conditions are so closely 
attached to business activity in the United States that 
the continued severity of the depression in the latter 
country has been reflected in a poor volume of business 
in the former. Canadian Industries Limited has suffered 
accordingly. The Company continues to have at its 
disposal the technical services both of Messrs. du Pont 
and of ourselves, so that the maintenance and develop- 
ment of the business is assured. When conditions im- 
prove, the Company will be in an excellent position to 
take advantage of them. The welfare of African 
Explosives & Industries Limited rests upon two bases, 
ot which the first is the activity of the mining industry, 
and the second, the prosperity of the farmer. During 
1932 the one did well but the other badly. Following 
the abandonment of the Gold Standard by South Africa, 
the better condition of agriculture should be reflected in 
an improvement of this side of the Company’s business. 

When a better balance. between agriculture and manu- 
facturing industry has been established, I have no doubt 
that the market for our products in the Near and Far 
East will show a large expansion. 

Members of the Staff of our Chinese, Japanese, Malayan 
and other Companies met me in Calcutta and provided 
me with first-hand information as to the conditions of 
our businesses there. Throughout the Far East, political 
and economic conditions are troubled ; we are witnessing 
the evolution of new political ideals. As these become 
clarified we may anticipate that the great markets of the 
Far East will expand to the general advantage of British 
Industry. Japan is a noteworthy exception. 


Our markets in Palestine and Egypt are not only 
already doing extremely well but are capable of further 
development. Appropriate steps to this end, including 
the provision of the long credit customary in certain pro- 
ducts in those countries, are being taken. 

RESEARCH. 

All the Research Laboratories of the Company have 
been kept in full commission throughout the year, and the 
collaboration established between the Universities and the 
Chemical Industry has continued to be of mutual 
advantage. 

To keep pace with rapidly changing general economic 
conditions, we are continuously directing our efforts not 
only to the efficient handling of existing activities, but 
also to examining the possibilities of new products. This 
implies organised study directed to the opening up of 
new avenues for the sale of our goods, reviewing the 
potential expansion of the chief industries using them, 
and assisting these industries wherever possible, by 
direct contact and co-operation. We welcome every 
opportunity of placing our technical and commercial 
knowledge at the disposal of the industries we serve. 

Our annual expenditure in this country on technical 
research exceeds £500,000. This is all charged against 
revenue. Its benefits are continuous. They may be 
summarised as more economical manufacturing processes, 
improved outputs, finer products, more efficient technical 
services to our customers and the development of new 
commodities. The major part of the expenditure is 
directed to these ends, but we do not neglect pure research 
in the chemical and other sciences which lie at the root of 
our industries. 

We are paying more and more attention to research on 
the commercial side which constantly provides a stimulus 
to technical research. In our view investigations of 
markets and potential uses for our products and of the 
economic conditions underlying changes in demand are of 
paramount importance to-day. 

NEw PRODUCTs. 

Recently our new products have consisted mainly of 
those which had previously been imported. So far as the 
manufacture of heavy chemicals is concerned—and under 
this head must be included nitrogenous fertilisers and the 
heavy organic products the use of which is so rapidly 
growing—this country is now self-supporting. It is with 
much satisfaction that we begin to feel the power of our 
efforts in technical research, aided by our commercial 
and economic investigations, to advance towards new 
manufacturers which can be relied on to extend our 
prosperity in years to come. 

The rate of new discovery increases rather than 
slackens. The influence of chemical products and 
technique on agriculture, on the transport and conserva- 
tion of foodstuffs, on textiles, and still more recently on 
building products, is sufficiently great to assure us of a 
progressive forward policy within our legitimate field. 

We have participated with an important section of the 
white pigment industry in a company which will manu- 
facture titanium white. Considerable progress has been 
made with inventions to promote the use of our solid 
carbon dioxide refrigerant Drikold. 

In the building industry, we are engaged with the 
British Steelwork Association in studying the incidence 
of new products and new methods of construction on the 
prospect of replacing unsuitable housing. Re-housing 
offers, in my opinion, one of the most promising avenues 
to a large-scale reduction of the unemployment which 
exists to-day. 

The new equipment of our Metal Group has made 
possible the rolling of zinc on a considerable scale. A 
growing demand for an explosive for coal-mining which 
would give a bigger yield of round coal has been very 
successfully met by our new low-density type of explosive. 

Although the volume of our business in the current 
year shows in some directions a small comparative fall, 
I think, from our experience of the past years of this 
depression and our knowledge of the present, that we can 
look hopefully forward to the results of the year 19383 
and to the continued prosperity of our Company. 

The resolutions were carried unanimously. 
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Our City Epiror 
Lombard Street, Thursday. 


TOCK Markets have shown remarkable firm- 
ness and even some activity prior to the 
Easter holiday, though the activity, it must be con- 
fessed, has been chiefly confined to South African 
gold mining shares, where Cape support has 
resulted in further rises in prices. The Bank of 
England’s gold holding is now at the record figure 
of nearly £180,000,000, thanks to purchases of 
£60,000,000 of the metal since the close of January, 
and the Treasury has been enabled to reduce the 
limit of the fiduciary issue to the normal total of 
£260,000,000. This move produced fears of de- 
flation, but actually the basis for credit expansion 
remains considerably broader than is necessary 
under present world conditions. The lowering of 
the New York bank rate was a further favourable 
factor, and the only weakness in Stock Markets 
has been centered round German bonds owing to 
the weak position of the Reichsbank reserve follow- 
ing the repayment of the 70,000,000 dollar credits 
to the central banks. Gilt-edged have kept firm, but 
the ‘‘ key ’’ industrial shares have also improved 
and, indeed, the small expansion in bankers’ loans 
last month, coupled with the better results now 
being published by many of the smaller companies, 
has given the Bears seriously to think. 


Imperial Chemicals 

Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., whose for- 
tunes are by reason of the combine’s size of im- 
portance not only to this country, but to the whole 
world, made gross profits of £6,415,423 for 1932, 
compared with £4,668,685 for the previous year, 
and income tax absorbed no less than £686,000, 
the sum of £1,500,000 being allocated to deprecia- 
tion and reserve, compared with £1,000,000 in the 
previous year. The dividend was increased from 
44 per cent. to 6 per cent. for the year on the 
ordinary shares. The balance sheet shows reserves 
of £9,500,000 in addition to the obsolescence fund 
of £4,000,000, while the issued capital is 
£77,148,334. At the annual meeting of the com- 
pany on Tuesday, Sir Harry McGowan, the Chair- 
man, referred to the company’s progressive policy, 
and gave a reassuring outline of the manner in 
which a constant watch was kept on the liquid 
assets of such a vast undertaking, before proceed- 
ing to his review of the conditions under which the 
company and its subsidiaries worked. He showed 
that I.C.I. had benefited from the abandonment 
of the gold standard and the change in Britain’s 
fiscal policy from laissez-faire to protection. 
The company was represented at the Ottawa Con- 
ference and, indeed, Sir Harry McGowan himself 
has recently visited India, Palestine and Egypt to 
study on the spot wide and growing markets. Sir 
Harry had also interesting suggestions to make on 
the subject of income tax and depreciation. He 


pointed out that new capital expenditure and enter- 
prise mean employment, but also risk. ‘‘ The 
Government,’’ he said, ‘‘ shares the profit of 
success but declines to share the risk of failure.’ 
Obsolescence provisions should be enlarged to 
encourage new capital expenditure. As to 1933, 
although the volume of business showed in some 
directions a small comparative fall, the Chairman 
of 1.C.I. was by no means pessimistic as to the 
company’s prospects, though with regard to econo- 


mic conditions in general, he was somewhat more 
guarded. 


Jo’burg Investment Group 

The results of the large South African gold pro- 
ducers for 1932 were extremely good, but their 
interest now lies in the facilities they can provide 
for the calculation of the profits of the mines for 
the current year under the changed conditions 
resulting from the abandonment by the Union of 
the gold standard, and the consequent working of 
the mines on a sterling basis with a price for their 
product of approximately £6 per ounce fine. One 
of the largest groups, the Johannesburg Consoli- 
dated Investment Company’s associates, or, in 
Stock Exchange parlance, the ‘‘ Johnnies ”’ group, 
includes some interesting companies, notably 
Randfontein, whose shares have recently been 
very active around 54s. This company’s profit for 
1932 was £702,910 from a gold production of 
£3,448,000 at par, but on the new basis this year’s 
monthly profits are about £170,000, compared with 
£60,000 in 1932. The life of the Van Ryn Deep 
property has been considerably extended by the 
working of the gold premium owing to the volume 
of low-grade ore which has been rendered payable 
under the new conditions. The profit for 1932 
was £288,149, but the figures published for the 
three months of this year give an indication of 
profits for 1933 approaching £700,000. Witwaters- 
rand, another of the group, is likely to earn 
something like ten times the 1932 profit of £5,968, 
while Langlaagte Estate, which has just suffered 
a serious fire in the workings, is now averaging 
about £60,000 monthly, the 1932 profits being 
£345,000 ; profits may be affected to some extent 
by the fire, though operations have been resumed. 

Government Areas, the largest producer of the 
group, paid dividends of 90 per cent. for 1932, ab- 
sorbing £1,260,000 from a total revenue of 
£5,021,452, the large share of £1,474,000 being 
due to the Union Government. In the case of 
these larger producers the percentage of profit in- 
crease under the new conditions is necessarily not 
so large, but monthly profits this year have 
averaged £370,000, compared with about £225,000 
in 1932. New State Areas is one of the now 
numerous examples of mines which are working 
low-grade ore previously unpayable, the rich-grade 
deposits being thus conserved for less advantage- 
ous times so far as the gold price is concerned. 
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Broadcasting Guide 
(With apologies to Mr. Bxvxrlxy Nxchxlls) 


The Productions Director and a Precocious Child 
are sunbathing at Juan-les-Pins. 


Q. Are you really broadcasting ‘* Chu Chin 
Chow ”’ and ‘‘ The Ringer ’’ next week ? 

P.D. Yes, dear. 

Q. Was either of them written for the micro- 
phone ? 

P.D. No, dear. 

Q. Then why—? 

P.D. If you eat any more bullseyes you will turn 
into a zebra. 

Q. It'll cost a lot of money, I mean, Oscar 
Asche and all, won't it ? 

P.D. Yes, dear. 

Q. Couldn’t you spend the money on a new 
play ? 


P.D. Do not make that sucking noise. You will 
wake the Control Board. 

Q. Doesn't the leading character in ‘* The 
Ringer ’’ have to keep on disguising 
himself ? 

P.D. Yes, dear. 

Q. Then how—? 

P.D. He has been Adapted for Broadcasting. 

Q. Has Oscar Asche been Adapted for Broad- 
casting ? 

P.D. Do not be irreverent. 

Q. But why are they both in the same week ? 

P.D. Do not keep putting your spade in the 
Director of Variety’s ear. Next time you 
won't be able to get it out, and I shall 
have to buy you a new one. 

Q. Couldn’t you revive an old one and have it 
Adapted— ? 


(They are both struck by lightning and exeunt.) 


ALAN HOWLAND. 


Public Schools Hotels Shipping 


UXTON. Spa Hotel. Telephone: 211 2 P.&O0.&B I D 2 
ALDENHAM SCHOOL B Telegrams: “COMFORTABLE. = M = 
= A A GE = 
N on June = SERVICES = 
8s, Vi = 
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to bo der 14 on June 1st.—Apply = = 
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BRIGHTON COLLEGE ATER Hotel. 2 STRaITs, CHINA, JAPAN, = 
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Ph. Matlock 312. Tel. Rockside. Matlock. = Fr. & O. and BI. Tickets inter- = 
CLIFTON COLLEGE, BRISTOL = 
BOUT 10 entrance scholarships, value Geran. Swan Hotel. "Phone: 5. = Zealand Shipping Companies. = 
from £100 to £40 a year, and one = = 
some Exhibitions o = = 
of £60 a year and Edgar Gollin Memori = Street, London, oy or City = 
Scholarship of £25 a year. Prelimina = Office (P. & O. Leade ha = 
examination May 22nd and 2%rd. Fina = 8treet, London, REIGHT = 
a rom retary an ursar, = 
Clifton College. THE LLANDUDNO HYDRO = LONDON, E.C3 = 
or = = 
KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK HEALTH and PLEASURE = Bl Agent, GRAY Dawes a = 
CHOLARSHIPS and Exhibitions £60— Splendid cuisine. Magnificent S Co., 128 Lesdenhall Stren ECS 
£10. Examination, June 20, 21 at Dining and Public rooms. 
: Age, under H. & C. Water in bed- cua. somes. 
room. Separate urkish etc., wanted. 
Apply the Rev. the Headmaster. Russian, edicinal and oh MSS, Peter Derek Utd: 
Plunge Baths for Ladies and 
ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE . 
N Open Examination for boys who are Billiards, Excellent Garage. : 
May. and Yor Scholarships TARIFF ON_APPLICATION THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
varyin m £80 to £40 tenable during a The Hydro. Tel.: 6234 & 6235 FOUNDED 1865. WEEKLY 64 
boy’s ool qangee. Six Close Exhibitions 


of the annual value of £40 are also awarded 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


A HAPPY HOME offered INFANT or 
CHILD 
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cH D by St. Annes Nurse. Estd. ADVERTISEMENT RATES 

irst lessons .U. pea 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER Moderate terms. Miss Dunn. a poale = 
REPARES for external London Degrees. - Michaels, Corfe Mullen, Dorset. 


Residential, three men's and three 
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